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THE GREATEST BLESSING THE HUMAN MIND CAN CONCEIVE. 


A ROYAL AND NOBLE EXAMPLE!!! 

‘ REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by 

members of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of 
the people—he remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised 
the same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on her Majesty’s 
private estates, the general sickness and death-rate would be reduced one-third; in 
other words, it would be as if on every third year there were a jubilee, AND NO 
SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS’!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., &c. &c., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 


, HOUSE SANITATION. 


: Dr. Playfair, after care- 
fully considering the question, 
jis of opinion that the total 
| pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
County of Lancashire from 
Preventible Disease, Sickness, 
| and Death, amounts to not /ess 
than FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ANNUALLY. 
—| But this is only physical and 
pecuniary loss, THE MORAL 
{LOSS IS INFINITELY 
=| GREATER.—SMILES. 


|TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA, 
| BLOOD POISONS, 
JHOUSE SANITATION. 


3 It is no exaggeration to state that 
3} not one-quarter of the dwellings of all 
classes, high or low, rich or poor, are 
=| free from dangers to health due to 
defects with respect to drainage &c. &c. 
These original defects will inevi- 
tably entail a loss of health and energy 
to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insiduously, 
but with deadly effect It is painful 
to know that, after all that has been 
done of late years in the way of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that 
—-| should save life and not destroy it. 
SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept, 1882, 








For the means of Prevention 
and for Preserving Health by 
=| natural means, see a Large Illus- 
trated Sheet wrapped with each 
; = 3 bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
C4ikO.- SINCE MY ARRIVAL IN EGYPT in August last, I have, on three separate 
occasions, been attacked by fever, from which, on the first occasion. I lay in hospital for six weeks. The 
last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of 
your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartf It 


gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming 
store of the same, and, in so doing, I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty. 


Mr. J. C. Eno. Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, Corporal, 19th Hussars. Cairo, 26th May, 1883. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one 


bottie I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; others I know that 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 


‘ Yours truly, RopgRT HumPpuREys, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
CAUTION .— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT? 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatchem, London, $.E., byJ. 0. Emo's Patent. 
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’ PEARS'soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 





Established in London 100 years. 


SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
* AND COMPLEXION 


recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Ms Proresson SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


5 INTERNATIONA. AWARDS. 


m00dComplexion&NiceHands 


othing adds so much'to personal appearance as 
bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
M@phese the plainest features become attractive, with- 
} but them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
i lany a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
nd coloured Toilet Soap. 


‘Pears Soap 


' s specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
@end children and others sensitive to the weather, 
interorsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
he complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
Mthe best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
on-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
happing are prevented, and a clear bright. appear 
nce and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
ained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
Mplexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
Scommend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
ts durability and consequent economy is 
emarkable. 


HE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 
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Mrs. LANGTRY:—From A PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON. ® 
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AUT CESAR AUT NIHIL, a Novel. By the Countess M. Von 


Borumzr, Author of ‘German Home Life.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By ‘0. K. Honorary 
mcr * _ Benevolent Slavonic Society; Author of ‘ Ronde and England,’ 8yo,. with 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS, a Novel. By M. Horz. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 12s. 

IN the OLDEN TIME, a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Mori,’ ‘The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


ARDEN, a Novel. By A. Mary F. Ropinson. 2 vols. crown 


8yvo. 12s, 


UNDER SUNNY SKIES, a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Robert 


Forrester’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE GALLERIES. By Cuar.es 
L, Eastiaxre, F.R.1.B.A, 


I, THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
II, THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James I. to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samuet Rawson Garpiner, LL.D, New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 68. each, to be published monthly. Vol. I. now ready. 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. VI. The Life and Times 


of Christ. Translated from the German by J. Freprrick Smitx, 8vo. 16s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
4 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, The Fourrs Seriss separately, price 6s. 

LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
peace ene by Tuomas. CartytE, and Edited by J. A. Froupz, M.A, 
3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED STATES. By Epwarp 


_ A, Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. Hon, FeHow Trin. Coll. Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


READINGS in SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 


Mritrr, Member of the London School Board; Author of ‘ Physiology for Elementary 
Schools,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


MY HOME FARM. By Mrs. Joun Hitt Burton. Crown 8vo. 


price 3s, 6d, 


SOUND. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised 

and augmented, including the Results of Recent Researches, With Frontispiece and 
203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The ‘BRITISH NAVY; Its Strength, Resources, and Adminis- 
tration, By Sir Tuomas Brassry, K.C.B. M.P. MA. In 5 vols. Vol. IV. comprising 
a reprint of Sir T. Brassey's Speeches on Dockyard Administration. 8vo. [Just ready. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Tuirp Serres of 
Familiar Essays. on Scientific Subjects, Natural Piieines: &e. By R. A. Procror, 
B.A. Cantab, 1 vol. crown 8vo.-7s. 6d, 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various Writers. Edited 


by Ricuarp Quan, M.D, F.R.S. &e. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings. Medium 
8yo. 31s, 6d. cloth, or 49s, half russia, To be had also in 2 vols. price 346, cloth, 
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Just published, 8vo. price 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. 


Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


*I have been looking through the diary of Henry Greville, and shall be surprised if it does not prove to be one 
of the most popular books of the year.’—-TRUTH. 





JOCOSERIA. By Roszrr Brown. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. By Aveusros - 


J.C, HARE, Author of ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘Walks in Rome,’ &c. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

‘Mr, Hare’s name will be a sufficient passport for the popularity of his new work. His books on the cities of 
Italy are fast becoming as indispensable to the traveller in that part of Europe as the guide-books of Murray, or 
of Baedeker...... His book is one which I should advise all future travellers in Southern Italy and Sicily to find 
room for in their portmanteaus.’—ACADEMY,. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from 
Life. By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of ‘Zemlia i Volia’ (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Perer 
Lavrorr. Translated from the Italian. 

* The book is as yet unique in literature ; it is a priceless contribution to our knowledge of Russian thought 
and feeling ; as a true and faithful reflection of certain aspects of, perhaps, the most tremendous political move- 
ment in history ; it seems destined to become a standard work.’ —ATHEN ZUM, 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. By Joun Avpineton Symonps, Author of ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy,’ ‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
* Perhaps we shall best praise Mr. Symonds’ latest sketches by saying that we have never been so conscious of 
a keen desire to follow in a traveller's footsteps as while turning over the pleasant pages of “ Italian Byways.”’ 
PALL MALL GAzerrR, 


WALKS IN LONDON. By Avcusrus J.C. Hare, Author of ‘Walks 


in Rome,’ ‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. Fifth Edition, revised. 
2 vols, crown 8yo. 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstey. Twenty-fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
TWO NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. By the 
Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘That delightful writer, the author of “‘ Phyliis,” has given us a collection of stories which cannot fail to be 
popular. There is something good in all of them, and one or two are especially racy and piquant.’ 
THE ACADEMY, June 9th, 


NO NEW THING. By W.E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘Mr. Norris has succeeded. His story, ‘‘No New Thing,” is a very curious one......There is unspeakable 
capacity in his work.’—SPEcTATOR. 
*« No New Thing” is bright, readable, and clever, and in every sense of the word a thoroughly interesting 
book.’ —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s 
Popular Library. I/lustrated Editions of Popular Works. 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of | GARITA. By Mrs. Oxienant, Author of 
* Phyllis,’ * Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. With 4 Illustra- 
wiwetMOny. By W. EB. N tions by Frank Dicks¢e. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
TRIMO . . E. Norrts, 
Author of “Mademoiselle” de Mersac’ &c, Fep. WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By 


8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Carita, &c. With 
PHYLLIS. By the Author of ‘Molly —— by Frank Dicksee. Crown 8vo. 


Bawn’ &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. | FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcarer 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Matrimony’ &c. VELEY, Author of ‘ Damocies,’ &c. With 4 Tlus- 
Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. trations by George du Maurier. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Counress M. Von Borumer, 


Author of ‘German Home Life,’ &c. 


‘Aut Caesar aut Nihil treats of Nihilism 
—its roots, branch+s, and effects—in the most interest- 
ing manner possible. It is saved from being pure 
history, or an historical treatise, by the introduction 
of men and women who are living somewhere even 
now, and who have the power of interesting the 
reater most powerfully. The author lets the reader 
into the secret meetings of the Nihilists, tells how they 
enrol their members, and in fact leaves nothing to the 
imagination, but draws a picture of which the minutest 
details are carefully studied and worked out. Such 
writing is rarely met with now-a-days, and those who 
do not read the Countess Von BoTrHMeEn’s novel lose a 
rare treat......Rarely before, save in history, have 
the secrets of the prison-house been put so vividly 
before the public as is done here. Everybody should 
read Aut Caesar aut Nihil.’ WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘ The purpose of this novel is a very earnest 
one indeed, and very grave incidents and characters 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


‘In the Olden Time is a carefully studied 
and well-written story of the Peasants’ War of 1525 in 
Germany.’ ACADEMY. 


‘Oppression borne patiently until the op- 
pressed could endure no longer; rebellion accompanied 
on both sides by acts of violence and shame, such as 
thrilled the country with horror—these are the 
materials out of which the Author has woven a narra- 
tive which may be accepted as a truthful picture of 
the times. The gloom is relieved by a tender love 
story which runs like a golden thread through the 
book ; astory so pure, so ennobling, and so true to 
nature, that it will commend itself to all readers, The 
story is artistically worked out, the proportion of 
every incident being very carefully maintained. In 
fact, as a work of art, the novel is admirable, and it 
will afford very great pleasure to those readers whose 
tastes have not been vitiated by a course of the minor 
fiction of the day.’ DERBY MERCURY. 


‘ Few writers in search of a subject would 
have recourse to this remote but eventful period in the 


4 


ARDEN. By A. Mary F. Ropiyson. 


‘ The tale of Arden is pathetically written 

_ and the character of the heroine is very sweetly and 
delicately portrayed.’ _ SCOTSMAN, 

‘Miss Robinson must certainly be con- 

gratulated on having scored a success at the very 

g of her career. Arden is an extremely clever 

story, and, though it is one merely of every-day life, 

yet the incidents are so clothed as to appear fresh and 

new, and the scentiof the hay throughout isinvigorating 

end refreshing. The heroine, who gives her name to 








3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


aredwelt upon. The period of Russian history 
chosen is the reign of the assassinated Alexander a. 
whose personal character and career are dwelt upon'with 
remarkable freedom. A great deal of information, of 
& kind new to most novel readers, is afforded respecting 
social and political life in Russia; and to these 
elements of the story are added representations of the 
intrigues and ramifications of that Nihilism which 
has excited so much attention, fear, and disgust in 
later years. The writer appears to have had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of tracing the working of this 
organisation, so far a3such an attempt can be made by 
an outsider. Her characters are well drawn and her 
descriptions are graphic; her general information is 
corroborated by all that has from time to time leaked 
out in the judicial proceedings of various countries : 
and the impression likely to be left upon the mind of 
a reader of these pages is that the writer has throughout 
been dealing with facts ratherthan fiction.” The QUEEN. 


the Author of ‘ Mlle. Mori,’ &ce. 


social annals of Germany, and fewer still possess 
the necessary qualifications for constructing a novel 
which like In the Olden Time will interest the majority of 
its readers from the first page to the last. The picture 
isasad and gloomy one, but the story is far from depress- 
ing. History and fiction are blended with a skilful 
hand and with the most acceptable results. Jn the 
Olden Time will probably be regarded as one of the 
most agreeable novels of the season. The lives of 
HILDEMUND DAHN and the wayward and gentle 
DORNROSCHEN, the only child of the lord of Schloss 
Burgstein, and the events which revolve round them, 
are what interest the reader most, and furnish the 
brightest and most graceful elements of the graphic 
and vivid narrative. The novel abounds in passages 
of trenchant power and in stirring descriptions of 
picturesque incidents and scenes. The action of the 
story never halts; the rise and progress of the peasant 
rebellion are sketched in impressive and suggestive 
outline, The interest of the novel is strong and well 
sustained. It is well written; the plot is well con- 
ceived, skilfully developed, and brought to a felicitous 
consummation.’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


the book, is a wild impulsive creature whom 
one cannot help liking, in spite of various weaknesses 
in her character. Brought up in Rome, on the death of 
her father, ARDEN returns to his native village in War- 
wickshire, there to make acquaintance with the truest 
and freshest country people we have ever met on paper. 
The story is simply that of ARDEN’s life and marriage, 
but it is never wearisome because of the sharpness of 
the writing, and we have to thank Miss RoBinson for 
& very good novel indeed.’ WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS. By M. Hore. 2 vols, 


crown 8yo, 12s, 
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London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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"BENTLE Y’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


By Mrs.. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (110th Thousand.) 
The Channings. (40th Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Ganverbury. s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. irst Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. tSecond Series.) 
_ Lad delaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’ s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Treviyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, we 
Joan. | 
Not Wisely but mans Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be? 
The Freres. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Susan Fielding. 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
A Ballroom Repentance. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The Mystery in Palace Gar- 
dens. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 








Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 


The First Violin. 
Probation. 

The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 


By Miss CAREY. 


Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
[in the press. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


The Initials. | Quits! 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
‘Cherry Ripe!’ 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Three Clerks. : 


By Miss AUSTEN. 


By 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the 


Steventon Edition, at 63s.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan & The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Per- 
suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Lady G, FULLERTON. 


By 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. - 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER, 


No Surrender. 
Success: and How HeWonlt. 
Under a Charm. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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~ POPU LAR ‘WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. 
G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Popular EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 


the Accession of James the Second. By 
Lorp MacavuLay. Student's Edition. 2vols, 
crown 8yo. 12s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Student’s 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, Cheaper Edition, 
authorised and complete, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 
the Right Hon, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE III. By Sir T. Erskine May, 
K.C.B. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 


JECTS. By JAmEs ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
4 vols. crow: 8vo. 24s, 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION in 


England and France, Spain and Scotland. 
By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE, 8 vols. crown 
8vo. 248, 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type, with 
86 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 14s. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S LIFE 


AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. Student’s 
Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISS SEWELL'S TALES AND 


STORIES. Cabinet Edition, 11 vols. in 
cloth extra, with gilt edges. 
AMY HERBERT, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 3s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 3s. 6d, 
GERTRUDE, 38s. 6d. URSULA, 8s. 6d, 
CLEVE HALL, 3s.6d. IVORS, 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD, 3s. 6d. 





LORD MACAOLAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. sewed, 1s.6d. 
cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra with gilt edges. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and THE 
ARMADA. With 41 Woodcuts from Draw- 
ings by J. R. Wegnelin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, with Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right 
Hon, GEorGE OTro TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


CHSAR; a Sketch, By James 


ANTHONY FRovupg, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, With Portrait and 
Map. 8vo. 16s, 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 


TON. By the Rev. G. R. Guma, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. cloth extra. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVE- 


LOCK, K.0.B. By JoHN CLARK MARSHMAN, 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d, 


TRENCH’S REALITIES OF. IRISH 


LIFE, Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, boards, or 
8s. 6d. cloth. 4to, 67. 


WHISPERS FROM FAIRYLAND, 


By the Right Hon, Lord BRABOURNE,. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. By the 


Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, collected from 
his Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LORD BEACONSFIELDS NOVELS 
AND TALES. Price 2s. each in boards, 
2s. 6d. each cloth; or the Set of Eleven 
Volumes, in cloth extra, with gilt edges, 
price 33s. 


LOTHAIR, 2s. | ENDYMION, 2s 
CONINGSBY, 2s. SYBIL,2s. TANORED, 2s, 
VENETIA, 2s. ALROY, &c. 21, 


CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 2s. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 2s, 
THE YOUNG DUKE, &. 2s. 
VIVIAN GREY, 2s. 


BRAN A enn 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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‘GENUINE 


UBLIN WHISKY 


THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
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GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 


; The Most Wholesome of all Spirits. 


UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Mzssrs)s JOHN JAMESON & SON, 
; GEORGE ROE & CO., WILLIAM JAMESON & CO., and JOHN | 
_ POWER & SON, can be obtained in Wood by Wholesale Merchants and | 
Dealers direct, from their respective Distilleries, | 


















~ LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 









"Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 


THE YEAR 
ROUND, 








; Es , t and Antiseptic fashio: vole wo House; one of 
$ JACKSON'S ‘ ee eae of oes Guten ond ah Science being At 6d., by 
INCENSE in accord.—When Smouldering, these 2 Spills yield a fragrance 


which diffuses itself throughout a room, charging the atmo |[nland Post "d. 





SPILLS. sphere with sweet odours, 
For Removal or Ham from the Arms, Neck, or Fa-e, as 
JACKSON’S well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin, without the use of At 1s., 
: the Raser._ ‘The sctivity of this DEPILATORY is ‘notable; it by Inland 
works without noise, it ves a whole clean 
RUSMA, = okin Post 1s, 2d. 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
TACRRON'S Absorbent. Fabrics, Dress or Drapery ; Furs, Gloves, At 6d.. 1s.. | 
~BENZINE | ‘Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with ” 
equal snecess. It may be freely used to wash Gilt d 2s. 6d 
RECT surfaces to which water is destructive. It is a handy an > 
> and effective insecticide. 
































Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little caskets containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 
“ Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 


Se 
(At 


f SIXPENCE, 
by Post 
7d. 
















For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, Parian, Marble, &. 
JACKSON’S T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view AT 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 

easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 6d. d 1s 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty an “9 
Cumgsr DiaMoND alsagaide the sound ones, and bene the weer ond tear of ihe 
set. e has ai to make a Cement of stable conposition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although by Inland Post 
CEMENT carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
. also to put it up in such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 14 Pence. 
= by the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 
con 














JACKSON’S THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. Bottle and 
Clear as Orystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, Brush at 
LIQUID GLUE. and mz: tor whatever Glue is fit for—from a d ll’s nose to 6d. and 1s. 





FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
1883. THOMAS JACKSON, 
STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER, 

















| NINETEEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
| CANTRELI. &2 





AROMATIC GINGER ALE. 


COCHRAN E’S 


FRUIT-FLAVOURED LEMONADE. 


WIINERALTL, 
SPARKLING MONTSERRAT. 
WATERS. 


REFRESHING SELTZER, SODA, KALI, LITHIA WATERS. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SuppPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength ef Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny, 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable custaining properties, and is specially adapted for 
early tMreakfasts. 

In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 




















‘ First-class beverages.’—The Grocer. * Exceedingly pleasant.’—The Rock. 
Lime-Fruit, Raspberry, Gingerette, Lemon, 
Orange, Black Currant, Winterine, &c, 


Deckesfiul ins ee ee oe 


Pints, 18. 9d. enough for 20 Tumblers; Half-pints, 1s. 
Sole Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. London: 95 Farringdon St., E.€ , 








Post 8vo. with a Photographic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of the REV. J. 8S. HENSLOW, 


M.A, F.L.S., F.G.8., F.C.P.S. 
Rector of Hitcham, and Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 


By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A., F.LS., F.G.S., F.C.PS. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Turrp Szrigs, in crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. Cantab. 





CONTENTS :— 
1, Great Solar Eclipses. 9. A Great Solar Outburst. 18, Are we Jews ? 4 
2. Two Years Later. 10. Comets. 19. Paradoxes and Paradoxists. | 
8. The Eclipse of 1870. 11, The August Meteors. 20. Influence of Marriage on Death 
4. Yet a Year Later. 12. Lottery Schemes. and Crime. 1 
5. The Eclipse of 1871. 18. Conduct and Duty. 21. Increase of the Population, 
6. The Eclipse of 1878, 14. Vivisection. 22. Collisions at Sea during Fog. 
7. The Earth in Meteoric Shadow. 15. The American Tariff. 233, The Eyes of Science, 
8, Condition of the Larger Planets. 16. Origin of Our Race 24, Great Sun Spots, 


17. A Late Boat Race. 





London, LONGMANS & (CO, 













FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE 
o. 3 ’ =y arty 
The Original and only True. CIES 
<2  Itis allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and % 7 5 ae = 
tor, + is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital ISIS BTR, 
TRADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 
It is the best remedy known for CouaHs, CoLps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. “ 
It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, OROUP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is theonly specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
It effectually cuts short all attacks of EprLepsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 
It is _ only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 
ERVE PAIN, 


It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880, 

Dgar Srm,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need i 
m hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, ) 
a : CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.O.P., Lon, M.R.C.S. Eng, 

Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul, 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RvussIAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
: of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 

> CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 

| «. James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
« ~ ~Reported in the 7imes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


Wone genuine without the words, ‘Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
overnment Stamp. Zestimonials front most eminent medical men accompany each bottle, 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, : 
; London, 8.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d.; 0z., 28. 94.3 
4 oz., 4s, 6d. ; 4-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 


, The GREAT REMEDY 
Not Fail to 5 for GOUT and 

buy at once RHEUMATISM., 
a Box of The excruciating pain 


is quickly relieved and 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS. care in Sew days by 
». They clear from the body all GOUT cine. 
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¥ ‘ re These Pills require 
hurtful impurities, and promote no restraint of diet dur- 
a regular and healthy action of ing their we, cad are 


certain to prevent the 


the Liver and Bowels.—Of all disease attacking any 
Chemists, 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per p [ L § w | Vital part. Sold by all 


: Chemi 1s. 14d. 
‘Box. Family Packets, 11s. each. | 28. 9d. pry ng se 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”’ Now ready, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“(ODN |My Home Farm. | 


WORLD-FAMED By Mrs. JOHN HILL BURTON. 


I. Servants. 


II. Personal Experience : Joseph and his Successes. 
e III. Personal Experience: Joseph’s Failures. 
- IV. My Second Teacher, Joan. 

V. Personal Experience, 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from on — 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all : 

kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. be 3 Ploe Pao-y edo wet 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles,2s.6d.J "x" Poultry : 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity,11s. each, ofall]. x7 Gardens. 



































pe Sent to ul address for 30 or 132 stamps, by Conclusion. 
HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES’ DRUG ComMPANY, ee wilco han 
Lincoln. London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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BRADFORD'S“ VOWEL? WASHING MACHINES: 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue, 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
ea MAC Bin eEy 
DOMESTIC MACHINERY 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 


LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 








BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 





A PEN AND INKS TARO IN ONE 
POCKET 


2/e NTI STYLOGRAPH 36 


(HEARSONS PATENT) SIZE 


A reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. Read 
for instant use without adjustment. Non-corrodible pens, 
changeable at pleasure, fine, medium, or broad, 1s. - box. 
FITTED WITH PALLADIUM PEN (IRIDIUM-POINTED) « 

FITTED WITH GOLD PEN (IRIDIUM-POINTED) 

N.B.—The Anti-Stylograph is not a Stylograph wel 
writer, but a true PEN, with nibs, to suit all writers, and 
may therefore be used for shorthand or signatures 


BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Whelnle only of the Sole Licensees and Manufacturers, 











RECOMMENDED BY 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, 
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An t medical 

+ authority writes:— 

*They are one of 
the most admirable 
inventions for wo- 
men’s comfort I have 
seen in the quarter of 
a | I! have been 
yaes in practice.’ 

Price 2s. 

Packet ofl onsen. 

Supplied by Ladies’ 
Outfitters, or as fol- 
lows: 


Sample — of 10 
Towels free, 
with full Particnlars 
+H ssseeseeuses| and Medical Testi- 
TH LARALEARE NBDE monials,for 24 stamps 

PATENTED.) \!!} from the Patentees. 
SOUTHALL BROS. Birmingham. 
Wholesale Agents, Sharp, Perrin, $ Co.,3) Old Change. London 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE 
or CHAMPAGNE, 


For Casi. Cash Price per doz. Bottles, 
Moet’s First Quali 58s, 
a White, Dry, parkling ‘Sillery 58s. 

(Ma, aquume) 120s. 
Do. Brut Imperial ; 728, 
do. (Ma ums). - 149s, 
a Jouet’s: Dry Pale Creamin 61s, 
xtra Dry served Cuvée 72s, 

Do do. (Magnums) 148s, 
Giesler’s First Quality . ‘io « Gas. 

Do. Extra Superior ee e 76s. 
Krug’s First Quality .. oe «- 60s, 

Do. Private Cuve .. oe + 65s, 
Do. Carte Blanche .. ee « 70s, 
Goulet’s Carte Blanche.. ee eo 7TOm 
Mumm’s GH we Quality.. 69s. 

Do (Magnums) 142s, 
Mumm’s G H etre DY, 10s. 

Do. do. agnums) . 1448, 
Mumm’s Jules Extra Dry « 70s. 
Roederer’s Carte Blanche .. o. . 78a. 
Fiper's Carte B Blaschke a 72s, 

(M agnums).. 148s. 
Hiedsieck’s Dry —*% ole oe se 2s. 
Veuve Pomme oe ee 28, 
Veuve Clicquot’ Rich . ie ae « 72s. 
Veuve yee pend s—Dry .. os « 728. 
Irroy’s Carte d’Or . - 728, 
Bollinger’s--Dry Extra Quality - 728. 


Ayala’s Extra Quality . ° 
5s. extra per Case of 24 Half- Bottles, exoapt Clicquot’ . 
which is 10s. extra per 24 Half-Bottles, 


Delivered to Railway Station at Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, on receipt of remittance. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 9 LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. BreMiInGHAmM : 83 High St, 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 

GOOD for the curefof INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- 
culty.oceur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
size, to PAGE Dd. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of post. 








HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 
rorabticned 5. PURIFYING PILLS 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
THOUSANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers of 
which cases bad been pronounced I NCURABLE, The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in @ of 
the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
shee in RHEUMATISM, UL CERS, SORES, and all SKIN 

ISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this 
ae useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE BLOC 

Many persons have rowel them of great service, both im 
venting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BIL. IOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In Beam, price 7}d., 1s. 1/d., and 2s, 94., by G. WHELPTON 
& Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








SUMMER GLASGOW 


- TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of the run 
. of all the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands at which they may call during the time specified. 
ey One Week, £3; Two Weeks, oe or Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


New Steamship ‘CAVALIER,’ 








“ Claymore, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Clansman, 
— Inveraray Castle, Mountaineer, Glengarry, Linnet, Staffa, 
Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Glencoe, 





Bell Piuving the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and. Stornoway ; ‘affording Tourists an 

’ opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, 
and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor. Davip MACBRAYNE. 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 

KS B U C S. of offensive Insects, and is pertectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird, Itis strongly recomme nded to 

Proprietors oF Horens, &c., as being clean in its appiica- 


S/F LEAS | eee So tes 
Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, Gd. each. 
cS acre BE rae you GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 
: BEETLES “ KEATING’S POWDER.” 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER_ 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey ,or white hair toa perfectly natural shade. Recommen 
destroying scurf aud encouraging growth of new hair. Loc ky er’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold —-- Any 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN, | 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspe 
and alls ptoms of congestion of the liver, generally pain between the shoulders, headache, Srowelneda we no appetite 
nse. i able taste in the morning, giddiness. disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of depression. It se the sluggish 
in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophy 
isa eal made only by J. PEPPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold by An Chemists. 


PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength- giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


: ‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to‘ Gulphetine: in a few days, 
and commence to fade away. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old s 
disorders, however dee eply rooted, ‘ Sulpholine ’ successsfully attacks. It destroys the animalcul# which cause these unsigh . 
irritable affections, an 7 peoduees aclear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


RIGH T’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 




































Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease. 

*In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 
Diseases.’—Lancet, 





For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘SAPO CABBONIS DETERGENS. 


‘The aoa true Antiseptic Unrivalled for the Com- 

? 5 a te Medical mage for it cleanses the 

ow . » removes all impnri- 

Recommended by the be and ensures ite healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. actin, 


USED BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER eh A CENTURY. 


PROPRIETORS: f all Chemists 
W, V, WRIGHT ACo,, Metiswe Veoaory So, throughout the etre im A Pp. 
Mason.” Tablets, 6d. and Is. 
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LAMPLOUGH'S. Sephari SALINE. 





N ‘el 3 


LaSSITUDE, HEARTS’ prevents oy quickly relieves or curés the 
worst form of TYPHUS. SCARLET. 70 J ONGLE, ay other FEVERS, PrickLy HAT, SMALLPOX, 
was MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN CoMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 


enon ar cone oie found it Lae epee S ay enpetine and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
DR. Re ARE Government Medi edical epector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—'] have great t— ++ 
tnd other forg mf Febrile Dyopepta. the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gastric 
ants We Bot BING ot ne 
R. J used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. ont teen 'teey 
ont Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s,, and 21s, each. 
DR. POWEL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. 1}d. per Box, 


estar tha da 








May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 





H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Fy In return fora ten- SS auen and safe per 
ost, one o 
ge BENNETTS 
~~ |LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 
yg Perfect for time, beauty, and aaa we keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, 
OY GOLD CHAINS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
P.0.0. to JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. 








BS zENNIE IT'S: MALY. -CHRONOMETERS, ‘compensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in positions. No 
4) Key required 


Besetr 8 18-CAnAT HALL-MAKKED CHAINS and CHOICE ARTISTIC JEWELL:ix Y 


BENNETT’S CLOCKS. 
JOHN BENNETT'S WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE, 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 



















AWARDS, AWARDS, 
# = TEN 
NINE PRIZE} 3 CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. | OF MERIT. 





MATTRESS on Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Beds 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AuTHoR oF ‘By Proxy, * Hien Spirits,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVi. 
DISCORDANT ELEMENTS. 


OW much more happiness there would be in the world if only 

people were allowed to be happy in their own way! But 

even the best of men and women, who really have at heart the 

happiness of others, too often disregard this; they insist upon 
making people happy their way, and fail egregiously. 

Jones loves Smith, and Jones loves Brown, but, not content with 
their reciprocation of his affection, he wants Smith and Brown to 
be devoted to one another. This, however, they steadily refuse 
to be; Smith cannot imagine what Jones sees in Brown, and 
Brown cannot imagine what Jones sees in Smith, and when it is 
pointed out to them they deny its existence. A very strong 
Jones might take Smith and Brown, and knock their heads 
together, but to unite their hearts he will find impossible; and, 
if this coalition be difficult in matters of friendship, how much 
more is it in those of love! 

It was one of the weaknesses of Mr. Beryl Peyton to be blind 
to this fact. He was masterful by nature; wealth and power - 
had increased this characteristic in him; and when he said ‘ Bless 
you, my children, love one another, to two young people, he 
expected them to do it and not to be long about it either. 

He had conceived a great regard, as we know, for Mary Marvon, 
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and, thinking in his princely manner over what he could do for 
her, it struck him that he would make an heiress of her and marry 
her to Mr. Edgar Dornay. He had taken a fancy to Edgar as 
being a young man of intelligence and position who took an 
interest in the affairs of other people; and, though development of 
artistic taste in the middle classes did not seem to Mr. Peyton so 
vital as it does to some people (for apart from his own particular 
weaknesses he was a man of sense), he admitted there was some- 
thing in it, and at all events was pleased to see one of our golden 
or gilt youths, the young gentleman in question, concerning him- 
self with that question instead of devoting himself exclusively to 
the ballet and pigeon-shooting. 

Of Mary’s former acquaintance with Edgar he had no sus- 
picion, though, if he had taken the trouble to reflect upon it, he 
would have seen the probability of it. It was a subject on which 
Mrs. Peyton had her reasons for silence ; and indeed in any case 
she would not have ventured to trouble her husband with any such 
matter, which he would have set down under the general head of 
‘rubbish ’ or ‘ tittle-tattle.’ He had, indeed, casually informed her 
that he meant to invite Mr. Ralph Dornay and his newly-married 
wife to Letcombe Dottrell—an intention, as we know, she had com- 
municated to Mary—but he had not said one word about Edgar. 
Nay, what was curious, when one remembers his views upon 
the tie of blood, he had never asked himself the question 
whether Ralph’s society would be agreeable to his nephew, or vice 
verst. 

Under the circumstances one can imagine what a charming addi- 
tion to the Happy Family—their relations to one another being such 
as have been described—these three new comers, with their rela- 
tions to‘one another, must needs have been. That Charles Sotheran, 
no friend of Edgar’s, and an open foe of Ralph’s, should have also 
arrived on the same day, would in itself have been an embarrassing 
circumstance, but for the other entanglements and dilemmas, which, 
by contrast, made that smooth sailing, and threw its awkwardness 
into the shade. It would have been only natural for. Charley to 
have put up at Bank Cottage ; but Mr. Peyton, in pursuance of his 
notable plan of making the Hall pleasant to Mary, had insisted on 
his being his guest ; and it is fair to say that in this he was not 
depriving Mrs. Sotheran of her son’s society, since he had obtained 
from the authorities of the Probate Office a special holiday for 
Charley, independent of his usual vacation. 

In the Roman Villa Edgar and Mary had met as strangers; 
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the former, whatever his faults, was a gentleman after all—albeit 
of the superficial sort—and, perceiving her distress and embarrass- 
ment, had confined himself to the coldest civilities. He, of course, 
had been aware that he should meet her at Letcombe Hall, and 
perhaps had entertained a hope that he had been invited thither 
not without her cognisance, or even approval; if it was so, her 
manner had disabused him of that idea at once. He felt that he 
had no chance with her, that his appearance had pained and 
annoyed her exceedingly, and, to do him justice, he had hence- 
forth no other object than to make his stay under the same roof 
as little embarrassing to her as possible. Mr. Peyton, like the 
rest, had taken them for strangers to one another, and in driving 
home with Mary had spoken to her of Edgar under that mis- 
apprehension. She was thereupon compelled to tell him that 
they had known one another before, but did not feel called upon 
to say under what circumstances. She could not conceal a certain 
awkwardness in speaking of the matter, and this he set down to a 
cause the exact contrary to that from which it arose. He fancied 
that she was not indifferent to Edgar, and that she had purposely 
adopted an airy manner towards him to conceal the fact, not only 
from others but himself; it might easily have happened that the 
difference in their positions as to means had hitherto placed, and 
still seemed to place, an insuperable bar between them; and 
hence her unwillingness to encourage him—an idea which, as 
often happens, fitted in with the wishes and intentions of him 
who entertained it. It was one of Mr. Beryl Peyton’s favourite 
occupations to remove insuperable bars. He presently informed 
Mary that Ralph Dornay and his wife were coming to the Hall 
that very day. 

‘The raptures of the honeymoon,’ he added with a grim smile, 
‘are not, I suppose, quite over, so they have preferred to travel by 
themselves rather than in the same train with Edgar.’ 

Mary thought to herself that there might have been other 
reasons, and even that if they knew he had been invited they 
would not have come at all. 

In this, however, she was mistaken. Things had happened 
since she had parted from Mrs. Beckett of which she knew nothing ; 
and a reconciliation of a somewhat skin-deep kind had taken place. 
That a change had come over Lady Orr (as she now termed herself) 
was evident enough; she was standing with Mrs. Peyton at the 
front door as the pony carriage drew up, and, hardly waiting for 
the expression of her host’s welcome, not only held out both her 
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hands to Mary, but, encouraged doubtless by her forgiving face, 
drew her towards her in an affectionate embrace. 

‘Let bygones be bygones, my dear,’ she whispered; and, as 
Mary kissed her, she felt the other’s tears upon her cheek. 

‘ What can have happened ?’ thought Mary; but she was well 
pleased at what had come of it, whatever it was. She was human 
enough in her resentment of wrong and insult, but at the least 
show of penitence—and this was something more, it was tender 
remorse—her heart melted like wax. For the moment, however, 
she attributed Mrs. Beckett’s behaviour, in part at least, to Mrs. 
Peyton’s influence, who was looking on at this little scene with 
obvious satisfaction. 

In the great Hall they found Mr. Ralph Dornay, examining 
the pictures on the walls with a critical eye. His reception by 
Mr. Peyton (who had never seen him before) was sufficiently 
cordial, but by no means the same welcome he had given to his 
wife. His manner, though singularly courteous (when he did not 
intend it to be otherwise), could boast of many gradations. Ralph 
seemed to feel that there was leeway to be made up, and was so 
profuse in his compliments and his self-congratulations at finding 
himself at Letcombe Dottrell that he seemed to forget Mary’s 
presence altogether, till his host drew his attention to it. 

‘Miss Marvon I think you know.’ 

‘I have that honour,’ said Ralph with a beaming smile, and 
touched Mary’s hand with his finger-tips. 

He saw at once that she was in favour, and that the scorn- 
ful patronage with which he had intended to treat her would be 
very injudicious ; on the other hand he knew her character too well 
to expect any advantage from conciliation. To have gained a foot- 
ing at Letcombe Hall, even as Lady Orr’s husband, was a great 
step for Mr. Ralph Dornay; and it was an object with him 
to make it secure. He had altogether different views from those 
he had entertained in his bachelor days; and in the greeting 
* which he presently gave to his nephew, though studiously polite, 
it was easy to see that the countenance of the ‘ head of the house ’ 
was no longer of much consequence to him. He had found his 
present pecuniary position amuch better passport to society, though 
somewhat irregularly used, than the blood of the Dornays. ‘ Open- 
ings in life’ are not for young men only ; middle age has also its 
aspirations ; and Ralph had in his eye, not only a ‘position in 
the county,’ where his wife’s country house was situated, but a 
seat in Parliament. His deportment had been always unexception- 
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able ; but he now began to use a certain dignity, especially to thosehe 
considered his inferiors. When Charley Sotheran, forexample, made 
his appearance at the Hall just before the dinner-hour (having 
dutifully passed his afternoon at Bank Cottage), Ralph Dornay 
acknowledged his somewhat cool ‘ How are you?’ with stately fri- 
gidity, and pushed out two fingers, as though they had been the 
antennz of an insect, by way of salutation ; whereupon Charley also 
pushed out two, so that, instead of shaking hands, these gentlemen 
appeared to be crossing swords with their fingers—an action, as it 
turned out, which might have been taken as very significant of 
their mutual relations. 

Of this last meeting Mary was not a spectator. She had been 
glad enough to go to her own room and stay there in quiet after 
the occurrences of the day. She had not been long occupied 
with her own reflections when Mrs, Peyton knocked at her sitting- 
room door. ‘The house is now so full of people, my dear,’ she said 
apologetically, ‘that I must snatch a quarter of an hour with you 
whenI can. How do you like the Roman Villa, or rather the Pro- 
fessor’s dissertation upon it? I am afraid you have had more than 
enough of it.’ 

‘I confess, dear Mrs. Peyton, that I am a little tired.’ 

‘There was something else to trouble you besides the lecture, 
was there not, my dear?’ continued the old lady very tenderly. 
‘When we were talking of a certain person the other day, I little 
dreamt that we should see him here: indeed, as you know, I was 
ignorant of his identity. You may be quite certain it is not my 
fault——’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Peyton, it wasnobody’s fault,’ put in Mary. Then 
with a smile, which to say the truth was a little forced, she added, 
‘ Nay, it is not even any one’s misfortune. As I told you the other 
day, I have got over that matter: it is almost as though it had 
never been.’ 

‘You say “almost,” Mary; now pray tell me—for indeed I do 
not ask it without reason—what you mean by that word.’ 

‘I mean that though I can never love Edgar Dornay again, 
the sight of him did give me some distress; for a day or two 
it may still continue to do so; but—TI am sure of this from 
what I feel already—his presence will affect me less and less. 
Of course,’ she added, ‘if I thought he had come down here 
with any idea of pressing his attentions on me, why then I should 
go away.’ 

‘Go away! Good heavens, do not talk like that!* exclaimed 
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Mrs. Peyton with alarm. ‘ You do not know what that would 
mean to me, my darling. Of course he shall not press them. I 
only wanted to make certain of your own sentiments.’ 

‘They are as fixed as fate and quite unalterable,’ said Mary 
with a touch of haughtiness. ‘ On the other hand, I must needs 
absolve Mr. Dornay, so far as I could judge by his manner, of any 
intention of annoying me.’ 

‘ No doubt, no doubt,’ said the old lady thoughtfully. ‘I feel 
sure he comes here with no such intention ; it was not his doing at 
all. You must not mind if you are placed next to him at dinner. 
I will let him know that it is not your wish.’ 

‘ That will be quite unnecessary,’ said Mary, drawing herself up 
and speaking very coldly. ‘Forgive me, dear Mrs. Peyton,’ she 
added tenderly, perceiving distress in the other’s looks ; ‘ I know I 
have no right to be proud, but a girl’s love—whoever she be—is 
her own to give or to withhold.’ 

‘Quite true, quite true,’ assented the old lady; ‘ would that 
all girls were like you. Then men, perhaps,’ she added with a 
sigh, ‘would be less sinful. All I wish to say is, that if Edgar 
Dornay seems to be thrown in your way here it will not be his 
doing.’ : 

‘ Thrown in my way!’ echoed Mary in amazement. 

‘Yes; it may be so just for a little while. If it is so, do not 
visit it upon him as if it were his fault. Bear with it, darling, for 
my sake. Oh! why did they come, why did they come, to vex you 
when we were so happy ?’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Peyton, do not weep,’ said Mary, throwing herself 
upon her knees and kissing the old lady’s hands ; ‘ who am I that 
a little inconvenience to me—for that is what it all comes to, after 
all—should thus affect you? Why should we not be as we weré 
before? How long are they going to stay ?’ 

‘I don’t know, darling. I knownothing. Perhaps for a week 
or two ; perhaps—but it is impossible to say ; people come here for 


* a week and stay for years. Some one will come some day and take 


you away from me. Or perhaps I shall die and leave you to their 
tender mercies. Oh! Mary, darling, if I could only see you 
married to the man of your choice!’ 

‘But I don’t want to be married,’ said Mary, laughing ; ‘and I 
haven’t made a choice.’ 

‘Hush !’ cried Mrs. Peyton ; ‘ what is that ?’ 

Through the evening air there rang out the cheerful notes of a 
key bugle. Some one was playing it on the verandah that ran 
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round the house; and it seemed to awaken the echoes from a hun- 
dred hills. 

‘I—I think,’ said Mary, ‘it must be Charley; at least I know 
that he does play the bugle, and that the Echo Song is his delight ; 
but he would surely never venture——’ 

‘ Hark, hark!’ murmured Mrs. Peyton ; ‘it is my Henry’s bugle. 
Dear, dear, if Beryl were to hear it!’ 

If Beryl did not hear it, Beryl must have been as deaf as 
Marcon, his mute. The key bugle, played however skilfully, is 
scarcely muffled music. There is small dispute as to its being the 
most inspiriting of instruments. Even Mrs. Peyton, despite the 
melancholy association to which she had alluded, felt a sense of 
cheeriness, as she listened to it, to which she had been a stranger 
for many a year. As for Mary, the melody stirred her heart within 
her, and seemed, like a wholesome breeze, to sweep away the 
atmosphere of intrigue and greed that permeated Letcombe Hall. 

‘I suppose that confounded row means dinner in half an hour,’ 
ejaculated Ralph Dornay, who had already retired to his dressing- 
room ; for his toilette, always elaborate, now consumed more time 
than ever. 

But the music meant nothing of the sort ; it was simply a happy 
thought, of Charley’s, who, having been informed by the garrulous 
Mrs. Welbeck of the existence of his favourite instrument some- 
where in the house, had ferreted it out at her request, and, without 
leave or licence, was exercising its vocal powers. 

The Happy Family were astonished, but by no means dis- 
pleased: they foresaw that in taking this unprecedented liberty 
one of the new comers had done for himself in the eyes of their 
host and patron. Had they known that this particular sound was 
connected with the habits of his dead son, they would have been 
jubilant indeed, since they would have felt certain of its arousing 
his extreme resentment; but noise of all kinds they knew he 
hated, and confidently calculated upon an outburst of indignation. 

As Mary left her room she met Mr. Peyton in the passage, 
and they descended the great stairs together. 

‘ What charming airs some one has been playing on the bugle!’ 
she said. 

*Do you think so?’ he answered quickly. ‘I am sure it will 
please the player to hear it.’ 

Mary blushed at this ; perhaps for shame at having spoken of 
Charley’s performance so diplomatically. 

Mr. Peyton looked at her with a pleased smile. ‘ Such a burst 
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of melody was a little alarming,’ he said ; ‘ but, as you say, it was 
very exhilarating. It is like the breath of youth, and puts new 
life in this old house. I knew Dornay was musical, but I had no 
idea he played the bugle.’ 

Mary was silent, and, feeling that her silence was almost an 
act of duplicity, blushed again. 

Nothing more was said on the subject until they were seated 
at dinner, to which Edgar took her in at Mrs. Peyton’s request. 
Then the host, looking across the table to the young couple, 
observed in a loud voice, ‘ Your performance in the verandah just 
now was much admired, let me tell you, Dornay, by your fair 
neighbour.’ 

Edgar looked up in some surprise. ‘It was not I, sir, I assure 
you; I have not the skill, nor even the breath for it.’ 

‘Then who on earth was it?’ asked Mr. Peyton, knitting his 
brow. 

‘If you mean the key bugle and that row in the verandah, 
sir,’ said Charley modestly, ‘ I am afraid that was me.’ 

Then followed an uncomfortable silence, broken only by Mr. 
Hindon’s sympathetic tones. 

‘A very candid confession, Mr. Sotheran, though not quite 
grammatically expressed. Your frankness does you honour.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DR. BILDE. 


As regarded the new arrivals at the Hall, and the effects pro- 
duced by them upon the Happy Family, the result of the first 
days’ innings—and even of the next two or three—was distinctly in 
favour of CharlesSotheran. It was easily to be seenthat Edgar Dornay, 
and not he, was first favourite with Mr. Beryl Peyton; and to be 
not a favourite, and still more to be ‘ out of the running,’ was equi- 
valent to popularity with this very peculiar ‘ring.’ As Mr. Peyton, 
however, was not actually hostile to Charley, but only discouraging, 
some thought it worth their while to play him against Edgar, and 
to make friends with him on their own account. His natural and 
outspoken ways, so different from the manner that they would 
themselves have assumed had they been in his position, gave them 
the impression of simplicity, and seemed to adapt him for a cat’s 
paw. They took his satire, which was sometimes sufficiently severe, 
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for awkwardness, and imagined, even while they winced, that he 
trod upon their toes by mistake, and not by design. To them 
Edgar’s cultivated tone and greater knowledge of the world made 
him appear, even without his host’s obvious goodwill, a much more 
formidable rival. 

Mr. Marks, indeed, who had a natural turn for intrigue, and 
thought he detected in Mary’s manner a leaning towards Charley, 
determined to use this guileless young Government clerk for his 
own purposes, and laid himself out to please him; and what 
greater benefit (thought he) could he confer upon him than to 
teach him the science of metaphysics? He therefore took him 
out—as a philosopher of old might have taken some promising 
youth into the groves of Academe—into the woods and fields, and 
discoursed of ‘ Kant’s method’ to Charley’s obvious enjoyment. It 
was a stroke of humour, as the young man well understood, of 
which Fortune could not have many samples in her bag, and he 
welcomed it accordingly. There was a terrace-walk within view, 
but out of earshot of the house, which was Mr. Marks’s favourite 
training ground. Let us listen as they discourse together: one 
great advantage in metaphysics being, that one can strike in any- 
where and understand from an isolated fragment as much as may 
be gathered from an entire system. 

‘ But where are our Categories?’ inquires Mr. Marks; ‘ the rules 
which the Understanding, by means of its own essential law, lays 
at the foundation of Nature for joining all the given Divinity in 
our consciousness—do you follow me, Mr. Sotheran ? ’ 

Charley nodded. As he certainly did not keep up with Mr. 
Marks, it was allowable, perhaps, thus to indicate that he followed 
him. 

‘It would be difficult, you see, my young friend, to get on 
without the Categories.’ 

‘Very difficult,’ admitted Charley, whose head was revolving. 

‘ Moreover, our Category extends beyond the Sensible.’ 

‘Most certainly,’ said Charley eagerly. Whenever he could 
conscientiously agree with Mr. Marks, he did it with effusion. 

‘The fact is, if I take away all thinking (in other words what 
occurs through the Categories) from an empiric cognition, there 
remains no cognition at all, since by mere intuition nothing at all 
is thought. Then, what is the question that presents itself?’ 

As the speaker here hovered over his subject, Charley imagined 
that he was being interrogated. ‘ Why think at all?’ he hazarded. 

For a moment Mr. Marks regarded him with severe suspicion ; 
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but, perceiving in the young man’s face an earnest gravity (the 
same he wore when interviewed by legatees in the Probate Office), 
he answered, ‘There is something in that; the conception of a 
Noumenon.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Charley, modestly ; ‘ but I am not absolutely 
certain of what a Noumenon is.’ 

‘Well, it’s a long story,’ said Mr. Marks; ‘a Noumenon, how- 
ever, to state it briefly, is the opposite of a phenomenon. That 
gentleman yonder ’—he indicated Mr. Josiah Nayler, who was 
approaching them with the object of breaking up their conference— 
‘is a Noumenon.’ 

Mr. Nayler was jealous of the attraction which Mr. Marks’s con- 
versation seemed to have for Charley, and would fain have taught 
him his great system of the unsubstantiality of things. But, un- 
fortunately for his hopes of a proselyte, he had offended Charley. 
After his rejection by Mary Marvon, Mr. Nayler had begun perhaps 
to have doubts as to whether that young lady was not a presentment 
after all ; at all events he treated her as if she had no existence. To 
say that Charley resented this was much to understate his indigna- 
tion. There were occasions (such as when Mr. Nayler would ignore 
some remark of Mary’s, or lift his eyes in scornful indifference of it), 
when Charley could hardly help ‘ going for’ the legs of that lofty 
philosopher, for higher he could not hit him. In any other way 
than by doing battle against her enemies, poor Charley could not 
show his devotion. Not only did Mary herself offer him no en- 
couragement, but Mrs. Peyton had privately informed him that to 
pay that young lady any marked attention would injure her in 
the estimation of her host. She even went ‘so far as to hint to 
him that her husband had set his heart upon an alliance between 
her and Mr, Edgar Dornay; an idea that would have been in- 
supportable to him, had he not been well persuaded that such an 
event could never take place. Indeed, it was not desired even by 
Edgar himself. ‘ First love,’ he openly observed in his light way, 
‘is like a half-smoked cigar : when once it has gone out the aroma 
is fled; it will never take the match again; there is nothing for 
it but to try another weed.’ 

Dr. Bilde nodded assent, but disbelieved the speaker. His keen 
eye had detected that previous relations of a confidential kind 
had at one time existed between Edgar and Mary, and, judging 
from his own resolute soul, deemed passion to be less evanescent. 
He concluded. that, if Edgar had given up hope, jealousy of a 
successful rival would at least remain with him, and calculated 
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upon his hostility to Charley, and on his readiness to do him an ill 
turn. The Doctor alone of all the Happy Family had recognised 
in the young Government clerk, not only an uncompromising 
antagonist, but a foeman worthy of his steel; but he was not on 
that account made more particular as to his weapons ; the very last 
thing he thought of was a fair fight. 

It. must not be supposed that Charley’s free and easy manner 
towards him, or even the scornful way with which he ventured to 
combat. his most cherished theories, were alone the cause of his 
enmity. There was a far deeper reason for it; so deep that none 
but himself ever guessed at its existence. He hated the young 
fellow because he perceived that he loved Mary, and suspected her 
of reciprocating his love—for Dr. Bilde intended Mary for himself. 

It was true he despised her opinions, which in her mouth made 
him furious. Her kindness of heart, her gentleness to all about 
her, were not only lost upon him, but even exercised such an 
attraction of repulsion that he was capable, if he had dared, of 
using the most offensive language to her. It could not quite be 
said of him, 

He hated her with the hate of Hell, 
But loved her beauty passing well ; 


for his‘nature was rather cold than gross, but his dislike of the 
best qualities of her heart and mind were overpowered by his 
admiration for her as a woman. Her independence of character and 
obvious indifference to her own interests, as regarded Mr. Peyton, 
exacted his unstinted homage ; and he felt that, if he could only 
win her, she could be madea worthy mate for him. He looked upon 
her with the eyes of an ornamental gardener, who sees immense 
capabilities in a landscape when certain objectionable features shall 
have been carted away. Yet, his spirit was so proud and unbend- 
ing, that he could never swallow a single prejudice, or bate one jot 
of a dogma, however objectionable in her sight, to recommend him- 
self toher. One may be allowed to imagine (though the idea never 
so much as crossed Mary’s mind), being such as he was as a lover, 
what sort of a husband this cast-iron man was likely to make. 

In her presence he never stooped to pretence, lest (looking as 
his custom was into the future) he should one day give her an 
opportunity of humiliating him ; but with others, in order to obtain 
her, he had no such scruples. I am afraid it even now suggested 
itself to him that at no far distant time he would be in a posi- 
tion to make her pay for her audacity in opposing herself to him. 
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It was necessary to the success of his plans to make friends 
with Edgar Dornay; and this was not achieved without eating 
a leek or two, and the Doctor did not like leeks. Like many 
other young gentlemen, nowadays, who have nothing to do, Edgar 
was ‘ devoted’ to Art, and flirted with what he had the impudence 
to call her ‘handmaid,’ Poetry. Indeed, within the last few 
weeks he had published a volume of poems, ‘ Heart Throbs,’ which 
had made some noise in the world: the little world, that is, in 
which he lived, for as to the general public, they paid no more 
attention to it than a man who has no intention of travelling pays 
to the thud of a fog signal. The book was full of harmonious 
echoes, the only exception being a vehement lyrical attack upon 
' the faithlessness of the fair sex, evoked by that double rejection 
with which we are acquainted, and really containing some original 
and vigorous lines. To those who knew the circumstances which 
occasioned it, it also showed great powers of the imagination, for 
the poet represented himself as not only being in no wise to blame 
in the matter in question, but as having been treated with much 
cruelty and deception. This book, Dr. Bilde, by an immense 
effort of intellectual self-denial, and by sitting, as it were, upon all 
the safety valves of natural expression, actually brought himself 
to praise, and thereby made a short cut into its author’s good graces. 

By this means he put himself on friendly terms with Edgar, 
and in the combat between himself and Charley, which not seldom 
enlivened the dinner-table, at least secured his neutrality. The 
war was not only to the knife between them, but generally about 
the knife: experiments, and especially vivisection, were the 
Doctor’s hobby ; nor, although he knew that not only Mary herself, 
but Beryl Peyton, regarded his views on these matters with little 
short of loathing, could he restrain the expression of them or 
conceal his contempt for all objectors. The simplest observation 
from the most ignorant inquirer was sufficient to set him going ; 
nor, with all his wits, had he the power to discriminate questions 
which were put to him in good faith from those suggested, as they 
often were by Charles Sotheran, for the purpose of drawing him 
out and exposing his natural callousness of heart. 

‘Pain,’ he would say, ‘ was nothing as compared with know- 
ledge.’ 

‘You mean the pain inflicted upon others is nothing,’ Charley 
would reply, ‘as compared with knowledge acquired by oneself.’ 

And then there would ensue a contest so bitter that presently 
Mr. Beryl Peyton would himself have to interfere to stop it, just 
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as in the lists of old the king would cast down his royal baton to 
prevent contest becoming carnage. I am afraid Mr. Peyton took 
some pleasure in these jousts, and I am sure Charley did. 

‘I like to bait the brute,’ he once confessed to Mrs. Beckett, 
wl o was remonstrating with him upon the subject; ‘ only think 
how he must have baited other brutes !’ 

And Mrs. Beckett, who was always picturing to herself her 
magnificent Alexander pegged down to a table, and slowly 
done to death hy this scientific miscreant, admitted that he 
deserved all he got. If the Doctor had but known when to hold 
his tongue, he could, logically, have broken Charley across his 
knee; but, as it was, he was like some enormous whale spouting 
angry foam attacked by a small but agile swordfish. 

Once he had a bad toothache, which did not tend to soothe 
him. In answer to kind inquiries, he observed that he had dis- 
covered an abscess. 

‘Then you must be all right,’ said Charley. ‘ Pain is nothing as 
compared with the acquisition of knowledge.’ 

At this Dr. Bilde forgot to maintain that ‘ scientific attitude ’ 
which he was always recommending as the proper one for all 
persons of sense ; in vulgar phrase, he lost his temper. 

‘My dear sir,’ argued Charley, ‘you tell us “tenderness of 
feeling is a proof of intellectual weakness,” and therefore I should 
be a fool to pity you.’ 

It was a favourite pastime with this young gentleman to egg 
on Mrs. Welbeck, who, though in reality she talked for the sake 
of talking, professed to be very desirous of information, to.ask the 
most absurd questions of the Doctor, which, nevertheless, since 
they were in connection with his hobby, obtained attention and 
a reply. 

For example: ‘I do hope, Dr. Bilde,’ she observed one day, 
in her artless manner, ‘that you have never vivisected a cat.’ 

‘I have vivisected fifty cats, madam.’ 

* Dear, dear, how shocking ! and I am so fond of cats.’ 

‘ At all events, let me assure you that I am not fond of vivisect- 
ing them. They scratch and squeal so, that I had rather operate 
on any other animal.’ 

At this there is a horrible silence, of the cause of which 
Dr. Bilde is profoundly ignorant, and to which, if he had under- 
stood it, he would have been profoundly indifferent. 

‘Then as to.the poor dogs,’ continues Mrs. Welbeck, proceeding 
with her investigations, ‘do they not bark and bite ?’ 
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‘They do in Watts’s hymns,’ returns the Doctor grimly ; ‘ but 
not on the dissecting table; indeed, as to barking, we take care 
to stop that ; operators who know their business always make a 
point of dividing the laryngeal nerve as a preliminary.’ 

‘Poor Alexander,’ murmurs Mrs. Beckett. ‘My prayer would 
be, if Dr. Bilde ever got hold of him, that he should go mad and 
bite him.’ 

The disgust and loathing expressed in Mary’s face are un- 
mistakeable ; there is a heavy frown on Beryl Peyton’s brow; but 
Dr. Bilde, true to his principles, scorns to express one syllable 
of extenuation or regret. The bull excited by the banderillos is 
becoming ripe for the tauridor. 

‘Useful as these little experiments on animals may be, Dr. 
Bilde,’ observes Charley with the air of a scientific inquirer, ‘I 
suppose if practised on human beings they would have infinitely 
more significance.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt, sir,’ admits the Doctor, deceived by the 
other’s tone ; ‘there is so much prejudice, however, abroad—or 
rather at home, for things in France look much more hopeful— 
that one despairs of science having fair play.’ 

‘ How about criminals? ’ suggests Charley. 

At this fancy fly the trout rises with vivacity. 

‘A very sensible idea, young gentleman, which has, however, 
occurred to others, What possible objections, save such as occur 
to folks who have poached eggs for brains, can be urged against 
thus utilising condemned persons, for the benefit of the world they 
are about to leave? It is a plan that recommends itself to every 
true thinker. On the other hand, there is that troublesome ques- 
tion of relatives’ (here he looked towards the host, as being certain 
of his sympathy in that branch of his argument at all events). 
‘Parents especially are sure to make a commotion.’ 

‘How about pauper children who are orphans, about whom no 
stir is likely to be made?’ inquires Charley. 

Dr. Bilde is about to remark that public opinion is not yet 
ripe for the ‘utilisation’ of orphan children, when he catches 
Edgar Dornay’s eye. That gentleman has far too delicate a taste 
to sympathise with brutality, even under the guise of science, but 
he does not approve of a man who can appreciate ‘ Heart Throbs’ 
being turned into ridicule. Dr. Bilde, thanks to his’ warning 
look, suddenly discovers that Charley has been drawing him out, 
and the entertainment is concluded for that day. 

But though Dr. Bilde had conciliated Edgar Dornay, he 
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could not persuade him to join him in alliance offensive and defen- 
sive against the man he took for granted was their common enemy. 
Edgar had no liking for Charley, but he had no animosity against 
him; nor, although Dr. Bilde took infinite pains to delicately 
imply that he was in fact his successful rival, could he be moved 
to aggression. Without having any claim tobe called chivalrous, 
the fact was that Edgar had—up to a certain point—the feelings 
of a gentleman, which in Dr. Bilde’s case did not rise over his 
shoes. Born of ‘ poor but honest’ parents, the Doctor had carried 
out the usual programme of the self-made man of the intellectual 
type. If money-making had been his aim in life, he would of 
course have come to town with half-a-crown in his pocket, and 
swept out a shop; but he had remained in his native village and 
devoted himself to study. It was a favourite boast with him that 
he had learnt to write, in order to save paper, on the polished thigh- 
bone of a horse (which Charley used to suggest he had previously 
vivisected) ; and in an education conducted on such an economical 
scale, it is probable that the proverbial extra twopence for manners 
had never been paid. Atall events he had none; and, being 
naturally devoid of feeling, ‘the instinct of a gentleman,’ which 
is sometimes, though very rarely, found in mannerless men, was 
wholly wanting in him. Nor could he understand its existence in 
others.- Having discovered, for certain, that for some reason (to 
him inscrutable) Edgar Dornay would be no ‘party to a- certain 
scheme of ‘ Thorough’ which he had resolved to put in practice 
against Charley, he looked about him for another ally; and, some- 
what to his surprise, found one very ready to his hand. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Biiia AN EAVESDROPPER. 


A COUP D’fTAT, even though it may have the completest success, 
has almost always some unpleasant consequences ; it can ‘never 
compare with the gradual advances made by good sense towards 
good government ; and this truth in politics holds good in social 
life. By one bold push Ralph Dornay had found his way through 
insurmountable obstacles to the very height of fortune, had 
gained a position which even in his audacious youth had never 
entered into his dreams, but yet he was not happy. There are 
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always inconveniences in sitting on a pinnacle, and in his case 
they were increased by the consciousness of how he got there. If 
one might venture on such a comparison in the case of a gentle- 
man who was practically in the enjoyment of 30,000/. a year, he 
was like a person who, having committed by a happy impulse a 
most successful murder, has made no arrangements for concealing 
the evidences of his crime. His capture of the rich widow was so 
suddenly conceived, and so promptly carried out, that he had not 
had time to give due consideration to his subsequent behaviour. 
He knew, of course, that she had married him out of pique, but, if 
he had been a wise man, he would never have let her know that 
he knew it. He might not have been able to convince her of his 
own disinterested love, but to hint that so far as that question 
was concerned he and she were quits was most injudicious ; yet on 
their first quarrel, which had taken place within twenty-four hours 
of their wedding, he had more than hinted as much. A woman 
of sense will bear a good deal from a bad husband, but she will not 
stand being reminded of her own folly in having married him. 

Of course, their quarrel was about money matters. Mr. 
Rennie had carried out the widow’s directions to the letter in 
tying up her property, and even her income was supposed to be 
at her own disposal; but in this latter matter the law lends itself 
to an agreeable fiction. It places the money, indeed, in the wife’s 
hand; but the husband, being the stronger, forces her fingers open 
with a gentle violence, and puts it into his own pocket. The phrase 
‘for her separate use and maintainance ’ becomes in short synony- 
mous with ‘robbery from the person,’ and there is no remedy. 
Ralph Dornay wore a velvet glove upon his iron hand; his touch 
was gentle, but his grasp was full of power. It was in accord- 
ance with his own interests—that is, with his ambition to take a 
high place in society—to behave with propriety to his wife, and he 
showed her every external mark of respect; but at a very early 
date he had decided—shortly and sharply too—the great matri- 
monial question of Who shall be master? in his own favour. It is 
not too much to say that from that moment his wife detested him. 
When she looked in her looking-glass she said to herself ‘ Fool !’ 
but when she looked at him (which was more seldom) she said to 
herself ‘Thief!’ Outwardly they were a well-behaved couple 
enough ; one would have concluded, perhaps, from their mutual 
behaviour, that their marriage had been one of ‘ convenience;’ but, 
as Edgar observed of them, ‘ one would not have guessed that the 
convenience had been so entirely on one side.’ 
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Except for that bitter speech, Edgar said little against his 
uncle, though he probably made up for that by thinking. He 
had, as we know, been in a manner reconciled to him; this had 
been brought about by Lady Orr. Her husband had insisted on | 
it, but we may be sure she made no mention of that to his nephew. 
She had written to Edgar requesting an interview, and he had 
called upon her in Park Lane. The bride had met him very 
frankly, except that she dropped no syllable of that relation to 
him which had at one time been ‘ on the cards,’ and had thrown 
herself upon his generosity. 

‘There is nothing you can tell me,’ she said, ‘of the ill 
behaviour of my husband towards yourself, which I cannot guess. 
What I am about to ask of you is for my own sake, not for his. 
You will not humiliate me, I am sure.’ 

This last phrase, while on the one hand it revealed everything, 
presented the whole question in a nutshell. Edgar bit his lips, 
but bowed in acquiescence. 

‘I know it,’ she said ; ‘ whatever has been amiss with you, you 
are a gentleman. Unfortunate as my position is, through my 
own fault——’ 

He waved his hand just a little, for which she was very grate- 
ful; she knew he meant to signify that the fault was not all her 
own. 

‘It will be made ten times more unfortunate should you stand 
aloof from us. You know what the world is saying even as it is,’ 

‘I do not wish to stand aloof from you, Lady Orr.’ 

‘It is of my husband that I speak; you, Edgar, are his nephew, 
his only relative, and the head of his family. If you refuse to 
take his hand because he has given it to me, it is I who shall be 
the sufferer.’ 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ my uncle is a scoundrel.’ 

She looked neither shocked nor pained, but smiled a bitter 
smile that went to his very heart. If she had said, ‘ Great 
heavens, do you suppose I have not found that out for myself?’ 
her lips could not have spoken it more plainly than that smile did. 
‘It is for my sake,’ she murmured. 

Edgar Dornay was not a Dr. Bilde; he had a heart which 
would have melted at any woman's tears, and this woman had 
been kind and dear to him. So for her sake he had taken his 
uncle’s hand, and there was peace between them. Ralph did not 
trouble himself to inquire how the reconciliation had been brought 
about; he thought that Edgar had shown his wisdom in not 
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‘ quarrelling with his bread and butter,’ and accepted the result 
without much thankfulness. The countenance of the head of his 
house was, as we have said, not of the same importance to him as 
it had been; but still it was important, and now that he found 
himself under the same roof with Edgar, it was a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to him that matters had been made smooth 
between them. 

Ralph’s relations with Mr. Charles Sotheran had seemed to 
him by comparison of small consequence ; but as the days went 
on at Letcombe Hall he altered his views on that matter. It was 
plain that Mary Marvon was the reigning favourite with both her 
host and hostess, and it was no less plain that Charley was in love 
with Mary. Charley, it seemed, was not so popular with Mr. Beryl 
Peyton as Edgar was; it was even clear to Ralph’s keen eye that 
the old man was planning a match between the latter and Mary— 
an arrangement that would have been distasteful to Ralph, con- 
sidering the state of that young lady’s feelings towards himself. 
He knew enough of her, it is true, to be sure that it would never 
take place; but in the mean time, and so long as a chance remained 
of her complying with Mr. Peyton’s wishes, Mary was all-powerful. 
Nay, it was not certain, even if she went counter to them and 
accepted Charley, that she would altogether lose her hold on the 
old man’s affections. 

The very idea of this—that the girl who despised him should 
marry the young fellow he detested, and be prosperous into the 
bargain—was wormwood. None who knew Ralph Dornay—or 
who knew as we do what had been his conduct to his nephew— 
could call him a warm friend, but on the other hand he was a 
bitter enemy. Even in Park Lane, where he had been but a 
hanger-on of Edgar’s, he had resented the being treated on terms 
of equality by the young Government clerk ; it may be imagined 
therefore how, as the husband of Lady Orr, and the practical 
possessor of a princely income, he resented it now. I am afraid, 
indeed, if there was any change in the behaviour of Charley 
towards him, it was the other way, as though he thought him a 
greater sneak than ever. Of the two classes of individuals, one of 
which ‘thinks all the world belongs to them,’ and the other ‘ does 
not care twopence whom it belongs to,’ the latter has clearly the 
advantage ; they are equally independent, and have no ‘ position’ 
to keep up; Ralph’s assumed dignity never sat so ill upon him 
as when he opposed it to the arrows of Charley’s scorn. 

His host’s tolerance of the young fellow’s impudence, 
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as Ralph termed Charley’s natural ways, disgusted him; 
Mrs. Peyton’s obvious tenderness for him, Mary’s evident good- 
will, which might any day blossom into love, irritated him ex- 
ceedingly; but what made him well-nigh beside himself with 
rage (and the more so because it was necessary to conceal it) was 
the affection which Lady Orr herself, more openly than all, showed 
to this young man. He had always been a favourite with her, till 
he had almost lost her good graces by his dislike of the Dornays, 
and his partisanship of Mary’s cause against herself. The latter 
she had forgotten and forgiven, nay, had even confessed to herself 
that he had been in the right in the matter ; while his views in 
the former case, being now her own, were an actual claim upon 
her sympathy. To her husband’s eyes all proofs of her goodwill 
to Charley were a reflection upon himself. 

‘ How right you were, my dear boy,’ they seemed to say, ‘in 
your estimate of the man I have been so mad as to marry !’ 

Under these circumstances, it will easily be understood in 
whom Dr. Bilde found an ally in his plans against the young 
Government clerk, and indirectly against Mary. It was, as I 
have said, to his surprise, for the Doctor of course was ignorant of 
Ralph’s reasons for hating Charley; but, having found how the land 
lay, he lost no time in putting his schemes into effect. When 
scoundrels do agree, their unanimity (till its particular object is 
attained) is extraordinary. 

Though her son was at the Hall, Mrs. Sotheran herself 
was not a frequent visitor there ; not so much because the Happy 
Family were by no means to her taste, as from sheer terror of the 
possible consequences that might arise at any moment from a 
certain matter in which she had had an unwilling hand; but 
Charley was naturally often up at Bank Cottage, and not the less 
so, we may be sure, that Mary was a frequent visitor there. It 
was a characteristic of the nervous little widow that she had 
never spoken to the girl, since her arrival at Letcombe Dottrell, on 
the matter of which she had written to her from Park Lane. She 
shrank from the subject, very literally, ‘ with fear and trembling,’ 
and it was one which Mary also had no desire to broach. On the 
other hand it was ‘a comfort’ to Mrs. Sotheran—that morbid 
sort of satisfaction which persons of her temperament feel in 
details of personal misfortune—to talk about her own past life to the 
girl. The scene of these conversations was often the little church- 
yard, where, with their graves around her, she would discourse of 
her dead husband and her dead children ; of the ‘ toiling and moil- 
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ing’ incident to supporting a large family upon a small income; 
‘of the difficulties she had had in making both ends meet; and 
of the anxiety she felt about Charley’s future. He was the best 
son that mother ever had, and instanced some examples—how, for 
one thing, he had helped out of his scanty salary to pay her debts 
—which certainly tended to prove it. 

‘I never doubted Charley’s goodness,’ replied Mary, on one 
occasion, in answer to some similar eulogy. 

‘Nor I yours, my dear,’ answered Mrs. Sotheran with a deep 
sigh; and then, very inconsequently as it seemed, added, ‘ It is a 
hard world.’ 

If one had filled up the hiatus between these observations, it 
would have run thus: ‘Being two such excellent young people, 
what a pity it is that cruel circumstances have put it out of your 
power to become one!’ Ido not say that Mary’s blush proved 
that she had understood as much, but she believed that Mrs. 
Sotheran would have been glad to call her daughter, save for the 
obstacle of that stigma of her birth; whereas, if she could have 
read that lady’s thoughts, it was not its stigma but the peculiar 
circumstances of it, at which she dared not even hint. In com- 
parison with this, the fact of the young folks having no means to 
marry upon, was a small matter. As to Mary’s own feelings with 
respect to Charley, they had certainly changed since the days 
when Mrs. Beckett had written to his mother, ‘ You need not be 
alarmed about Mary’s falling in love with your boy.’ She had 
had at that time, as we know, another attachment ; and though, 
even when that was broken off, she had not looked on Charley with 
eyes of love, she had of late begun to regard him very favourably. 
His independent character, his hatred of wrong and cruelty, and 
that courage of his opinions which he never failed to display 
against any odds, and to the danger of his own interests, filled 
her with secret admiration. It is probable, too, that the perse- 
verance of his devotion did not count for nothing; continual 
dropping wears aways the very granite, and a maiden’s heart 
is of the sandstone formation. Nevertheless, Mary took care to 
reply to Mrs. Sotheran’s observation, ‘It is a hard world,’ though 
it. was obviously made with a particular significance, in a general 
sense. 

‘Yes,’ she sighed, ‘the world is hard, especially to the poor. 
I often think that the good people who eulogise work so highly 
do not know much of over-work.’ 

‘Quite true,’ assented Mrs, Sotheran, ‘ Poor Sarah Dempster 
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yonder (she pointed to a neighbouring tombstone) was of your 
opinion ; her epitaph, unlike those of most of us, paints her life 
as it really was. If you never read it, it is worth your while to 
do so.’ 

The tombstone stood in a neglected corner of the churchyard, 
overgrown with nettles and long grasses, but its inscription was 
still legible. 


Here lies a poor woman, who always was tired, 

Who lived in a house where help was not hired ; 

Her last words on earth were : ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sewing ; 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing up dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 

But, having no voice, I'll get clear of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 

I’m going to do nothing, for ever and ever.’ 


‘That may not be poetry,’ observed Mrs. Sotheran with un- 
conscious plagiarism, ‘but it’s true. There is nothing much 
worse than over-work.’ 

‘ Except shame,’ said Mary bitterly. 

The sentiment, coming as it seemed from the girl’s very heart, 
could not be ignored. 

‘There is no shame where there is no sin,’ put in the other in 
a trembling voice. 

‘How can there be no shame when one has a past that one 
dares not look upon ?—when one has a secret of which one dares 
not speak ?’ 


‘Hush, hush, for Heaven's sake!’ whispered her companion 
vehemently. 

Upon the late Mrs. Dempster’s head-stone, which Mary was 
still regarding, there was projected a tall shadow, and the harsh 
voice of Dr. Bilde was heard exclaiming, ‘Good morning, Mrs. 


Sotheran : I hope I am not interrupting your meditations among 
the tombs.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


AN EXCITEMENT IN THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


TuE effect of Dr. Bilde’s sudden and unforeseen appearance was 
considerable upon both the ladies, though very different in degree. 
To Mary he was always objectionable, and the present circum- 
stances were little adapted to set him off to advantage. His cynical 
face and sneering tones seemed singularly out of place in the 
quiet little churchyard, whither, to her knowledge, he had never 
come before. She would almost as soon have expected to see him 
in the church itself. It has been said of another gentleman with 
a scientific turn that he would ‘peep and botanise upon his 
mother’s grave,’ but it is probable that Dr. Bilde would have 
dug her up and dissected her without the smallest scruple. The 
idea of eavesdropping did not occur to Mary in connection with 
him, not because she did not think him base enough, but because 
no motive for it suggested itself to her mind; but the recollection 
of her own last words (not to menticn, that ‘Hush, hush, for 
Heaven’s sake !’ of her companion) did make her not a little uneasy. 

If he had heard them, whether by accident or design, they 
could hardly have escaped his attention, and she was almost 
sure he had heard them. Mary’s mortification and annoyance 
were very great; and, if she had been at liberty to follow her 
own instincts, she would have been content to acknowledge 
the Doctor’s presence by a bow, and then left him to ‘meditate 
among the tombs’ by himself. But the agonised and terrified 
expression of Mrs. Sotheran’s face was an appeal she could 
not resist, and she resolved to take the Doctor off the poor lady’s 
‘hands at whatever cost to herself. The consciousness that she 
could do so very easily made the task, however, no easier to her, but 
the reverse. She knew instinctively—though he had been always 
hostile in his manner to her rather than otherwise—that she had 
some sort of attraction for him ; and she did not hesitate, for her 
companion’s sake, to make use of it for the first time. 

‘We are looking at Sarah’s Dempster’s epitaph, Mary 
observed, as if in reply to the Doctor’s observation. ‘ Your habits 
of hard work will scarcely permit you to sympathise with it, I 
fear.’ 


He came up to her at once and read the lines aloud in his 
metallic voice. 
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‘That last line, “1 am going todo nothing for ever and ever,” 
is a bold one,’ he remarked, ‘and might well incur Mr. Wells’s 
orthodox reprobation.’ 

‘But consider how the poor woman must have toiled and 
slaved in this life,’ observed Mary. 

‘True; but where the sting lay was that she toiled alone; the 
headstone says, “ Sarah Dempster, Spinster.” She was forty-five, 
which is my own age exactly ; and all these years she had probably 
no one to sympathise with or assist her, which is my own case.’ 

‘I should have thought you were the last person to need 
sympathy, or, if I may say so without offence, even to understand 
it,’ said Mary frankly. 

‘You may say anything to me without offence,’ returned the 
Doctor in his usual measured tones. ‘I am sometimes dis- 
appointed with what I hear you say, but never offended. As to 
sympathy, in the common acceptation of the term, I confess I do 
not value it; it seems to me a method by which one nature 
strives to weaken another, at its own expense, by union; whereas 
the very intention of union is, or should be, an accession of 
strength.’ 

‘Please remember, Dr. Bilde, that, as you told Mr. Hinton 
the other day, I am not a swimmez, und therefore should not be 
taken out of my depth.’ 

‘You would swim very well, Miss Marvon, if you would only 
accept a little teaching,’ said the Doctor gravely. ‘There is no 
woman I have ever met of whose intelligence I have so high an 
opinion.’ 

Mary made him a sweeping curtsey, with the object not so 
much of acknowledging his politeness, as of having an excuse for 
turning half round,and discovering whether Mrs. Sotheran had made 
her escape. To her great relief she found that she had done so. 

‘If you imagine I paid you a compliment, Miss Marvon, you 
are mistaken,’ continued the Man of Science ; ‘I would not do your 
noble nature such a wrong.’ 

‘I am afraid, Dr. Bilde, that you overrate my nature, or, 
rather, mistake it altogether for something that it is not.’ 

‘Pardon me, it is you yourself who mistake it. It has 
capabilities of which you do not guess, if you would but give 
them a fair chance—if only you would accept of instruction.’ 

‘Thank you, Dr. Bilde,’ said Mary, moving away towards Bank 
Cottage as to the nearest harbour of refuge, ‘ but my education is 
finished.’ 
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‘Nay, Miss Marvon, it is not even begun. A day may come 
perhaps, and at no distant date, when it may be more worth your 
while to listen to me 

‘ Worth my while, Dr. Bilde?’ There had been such an unmis- 
takeable menace in his tone, that it was impossible to ignore it; 
and Mary Marvon was not a girl to be menaced. As she stood 
before him, with raised head and flashing eye, she disproved the 
poet’s dictum, that the swan is born to be ‘the only graceful 
shape of scorn.’ 

‘I did not use the expression in a worldly sense,’ explained 
the Doctor earnestly ; he would have even touched her shoulder 
with his hand, approvingly, had she not withdrawn herself out of 
reach ; ‘ you must not identify me with those sordid, grasping souls 
among whom we move down yonder. The time comes to every 
one of us, though sometimes too late, when it seems worth our 
while to be wise.’ 

He lifted his hat in farewell as he spoke, for Mary was moving 
quickly away towards Bank Cottage. His words had altogether 
failed to mitigate her indignation, or to do away with the impres- 
sion that he had meant to threaten her. Nay, the very fact of his 
having endeavoured to excuse himself, strengthened her conviction, 
because excuse and apology were so foreign to his tongue. 

Of this, however, she said nothing to poor Mrs. Sotheran, whom 
she found disturbed enough at this meeting with Dr. Bilde already ; 
only, instead of being indignant as Mary was, she seemed almost 
out of her mind with terror. 

‘What on earth could the man mean by stealing after us in 
the churchyard like a cat?’ said Mary. 

‘Don’t say a cat, my dear,’ shuddered the widow: ‘the cat 
comes after mice. “ How can there be no shame,” you said, “ when 
one has a secret of which one dares not speak ? ” 
he did not hear you.’ 

‘And what if he did hear me ?’ asked Mary, boldly. 

‘Oh, my dear, don’t speak of it !’ cried Mrs. Sotheran, wringing 
her hands with a passionate distress that, to the girl, seemed 
exaggerated, if not inexplicable. ‘Let us hope for the best, and 
try to forget it. Thank Heaven, here’s Charley coming up the 
lane.’ 

Charley indeed could not mend matters—could not even with 
prudence be informed that matters wanted mending—but it was 
a comfort to them both to see him. His pleasant face, however, 
did not look quite so bright as usual. 
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‘I bring great news with me,’ he said, addressing his mother, 
but with a significant glance at Mary, as though the news affected 
her rather than Mrs. Sotheran. ‘ Mr. Rennie has arrived.’ 

‘TI am so glad,’ cried Mary, clapping her hands. 

‘I dare say you are,’ said Charley viciously, ‘but you needn’t 
show that you are glad; I call it positively indelicate.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ inquired Mary. ‘Why should I not 
be glad that Mr. Rennie hascome? He has been a very good friend 
to me, and I like him immensely.’ 

‘ This is what I call “ owdacious!” exclaimed Charley, holding 
up his hands: ‘a most striking instance of that description of 
gratitude which is defined as the sense of favours to come. Is it 
possible you don’t know what he’s come about?’ 

‘ How on earth should I know ?’ 

‘Here’s an unconscious Miss Kilmansegg!—You understand 
at all events, mother, why Mr. Rennie has come down to Letcombe ? 
He has been here often enough on the same errand.’ 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ gasped Mrs. Sotheran ; ‘I suppose it’s a 
new will.’ 

‘Well, of course it is, and Mary here is to have a million.’ 

‘How can you talk such nonsense, Charley?’ cried Mary 
laughing. 

‘ Well, of course I may be wrong as to the exact sum, but I 
only repeat what everybody else is saying. The flutter among 
the Happy Family down yonder is something beyond precedent. 
Even Dr. Bilde, whom I have just met, and who is sure of his 
codicil, seemed immensely interested, and turned back to the 
Hall instead of going for his usual constitutional, in hopes, I 
suppose, to pick upsomecrumbs. I asked Mr. Nayler whether he 
thought Mr. Rennie was a presentment, or a flesh-and-blood 
solicitor, and you have no idea how angry he was.’ 

‘ How can you be so foolish, Charley, as to make enemies of all 
these people?’ observed Mary reprovingly. ‘They may do you 
a bad turn some day.’ 

‘Enemies!’ replied Charley comically; ‘ why, they are very dear 
friends of mine ; or at least they were until just now. This news, 
I suppose, has put them a little off their heads. I did but ask 
Mr. Marks, @ propos of Mr. Rennie’s arrival, whether personal 
property, and how to dispose of it, was to be found in the 
Categories, and he immediately lost his temper. I never heard 
him express himself so concisely before.’ 

‘I am afraid you must have said something to anger Mr. Marks 
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very much,’ said Mary ; ‘ youseemed such a favourite of his. It 
is a great pity to quarrel with any one.’ ' 

‘There couldn’t have been a quarrel,’ pleaded Charley, ‘ because 
it takes two to make one; and I was as cool as a cucumber 
throughout. At first, more like a physician thana metaphysician, 
he gave me some most excellent advice, and, at parting, what 
vulgar people call a piece of his mind, which, when one considers 
that he has none too much of it himself, was, as I told him, a very 
generous act.’ 

Mary looked very serious; nor was her distress alleviated by 
Mrs. Sotheran’s whispered assurance that if dear Charley had 
quarrelled with Mr. Marks she might depend upon it that it was 
on her (Mary’s) account. 

‘I shall go down to the Hall at once,’ said Mary. ‘1 am sure 
there is mischief going on there, which may mean trouble to dear 
Mrs. Peyton.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid!’ cried Mrs. Sotheran fervently. 

‘If Miss Kilmansegg will graciously condescend to accept of 
my escort,’ said Charley, ‘I'll go with her. May I, Mary?’ 

‘If you promise not to talk nonsense, you may, sir.’ 

As soon as they were alone together the young man became 
serious enough. He was not to be shaken, however, in his con- 
viction that Mr. Rennie had been sent for upon Mary’s account, 
and described the excitement at the Hall as something portentous. 

‘I most sincerely hope and trust, Charley, that you are quite 
mistaken,’ said Mary. 

‘So do I,’ returned Charley. ‘I should be unworthy the 
name of man—which is a synonym for selfishness—if I didn’t.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

*‘ Because if you are to have a million, or even half a million, you 
will be “in a cloud of gold, on a throne,” no more to be approached 
by humble mortals such as myself.’ 

‘How can you be so silly? I don’t believe one word of such 
rubbish. But why should Mr. Peyton think of leaving me any- 
thing at all?’ 

‘Nay, I can’t blame him for that: in his place I should do the 
same, only much more so. I should order a waggon and fill it 
with title-deeds, and scrips, and shares for you at once ; only, just 
as you were driving away with them, I should say, “ Hi! you have 
forgotten something; it is not of much consequence, but won’t 
you take me into the bargain ?”’ 

‘I thought you promised me not to talk nonsense, sir.’ 
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251 
‘ Quite true: I acknowledge it would be a very foolish proposi- 
tion,’ said Charley humbly, and heaving a little sigh. ‘ Here is the 
grand almoner coming up the hill to meet you.’ 
It was certainly the fact that the lawyer was approaching them 
from the Hall; and, from the manner in which he raised his hat to 


Mary, she felt an uneasy presentiment that she was the object of 
his mission. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Dorsetshire Labourer. 


i’ seldom happens that a nickname which affects to portray a class 
is honestly indicative of the individuals composing that class. 
The few features distinguishing them from other bodies of men 
have been seized on and exaggerated, while the incomparably 
more numerous features common to all humanity have been 
ignored. In the great world this wild colouring of so-called typical 
portraits is clearly enough recognised. Nationalities, the aristo- 
cracy, the plutocracy, the citizen class, and many others, have 
their allegorical representatives, which are received with due 
allowance for flights of imagination in the direction of burlesque. 

But when the class lies somewhat out of the ken of ordinary 
society the caricature begins. to be taken as truth. Moreover, 
the original is held to be an actual unit of the multitude 
signified. He ceases to be an abstract figure and becomes a 
sample. Thus when we arrive at the farm-labouring community 
we find it to be seriously personified by the pitiable picture known 
as Hodge; not only so, but the community is assumed to be a 
uniform collection of concrete Hodges. 

This supposed real but highly conventional Hodge is a de- 
graded being of uncouth manner and aspect, stolid understanding, 
and snail-like movement. His speech is such a chaotic corruption 
of regular language that few persons of progressive aims consider 
it worth while to enquire what views, if any, of life, of nature, or 
of society, are conveyed in these utterances. Hodge hangs his 
head or looks sheepish when spoken to, and thinks Lunnon a 
place paved with gold. Misery and fever lurk in his cottage, 
while, to paraphrase the words of a recent writer on the labouring 
classes, in his future there are only the workhouse and the grave. 
He hardly dares to think at all. He has few thoughts of joy, 
and little hope of rest. His life slopes into a darkness not 
‘quieted by hope.’ 

If one of the many thoughtful persons who hold this view 
were to go by rail to Dorset, where Hodge in his most unmiti- 
gated form is supposed to reside, and seek out a retired district, 
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he might by and by certainly meet a man who, at first contact 
with an intelligence fresh from the contrasting world of London, 
would seem to exhibit some of the above-mentioned qualities. 
The latter items in the list, the mental miseries, the visitor 
might hardly look for in their fulness, since it would have become 
perceptible to him as an explorer, and to any but the chamber 
theorist, that no uneducated community, rich or poor, bond or 
free, possessing average health and personal liberty, could exist 
in an unchangeable slough of despond, or that it would for many 
months if it could. Its members, like the accursed swine, would 
rush down a steep place and be choked in the waters. He would 
have learnt that wherever a mode of supporting life is neither 
noxious nor absolutely inadequate, there springs up happiness, 
and will spring up happiness, of some sort or other. Indeed, it is 
among such communities as these that happiness will find her last 
refuge on earth, since it is among them that a perfect insight 
into the conditions of existence will be longest postponed. 

That in their future there are only the workhouse and the grave 
is no more and no less true than that in the future of the average 
well-to-do householder there are only the invalid chair and the 
brick vault. 

Waiving these points, however, the investigator would insist 
that the man he had encountered exhibited a suspicious blank- 
ness of gaze, a great uncouthness and inactivity; and he might 
truly approach the unintelligible if addressed by a stringer on 
any but the commonest subject. But suppose that, by some 
accident, the visitor were obliged to go home with this man, 
take pot-luck with him and his, as one of the family. For the 
nonce the very sitting down would seem an undignified per- 
formance, and at first, the ideas, the modes, and the surround- 
ings generally, would be puzzling—even impenetrable; or if 
in a measure penetrable, would seem to have but little mean- 
ing. But living on there for a few days the sojourner would 
become conscious of a new aspect in the life around him. He 
would find that, without any objective change whatever, variety 
had taken the place of monotony; that the man who had 
brought him home—the typical Hodge, as he conjectured—was 
somehow not typical of anyone but himself. His host’s brothers, 
uncles, and neighbours, as they became personally known, would 
appear as different from his host himself as one member of a 
club, or inhabitant of a city street, from another. As, to the eye 
of a diver, contrasting colours shine out by degrees from what 
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has originally painted itself of an unrelieved earthy hue, so 
would shine out the characters, capacities, and interests of these 
people to him. He would, for one thing, find that the language, 
instead of being a vile corruption of cultivated speech, was a 
tongue with a grammatical inflection rarely disregarded by his 
entertainer, though his entertainer’s children would occasionally 
make a sad hash of their talk.. Having attended the National 
School they would mix the printed tongue as taught therein with 
the unwritten, dying, Wessex English that they had learnt of 
their parents, the result of this transitional state of theirs being 
a composite language without rule or harmony. 

Six months pass, and our gentleman leaves the cottage, 
bidding his friends good-bye with genuine regret. The great 
change in his perception is that Hodge, the dull, unvarying, 
joyless one, has ceased to exist for him. He has become disin- 
tegrated into a number of dissimilar fellow-creatures, men of 
many minds, infinite in difference; some happy, many serene, a 
few depressed ; some clever, even to genius, some stupid, some 
wanton, .some austere ; some mutely Miltonic, some Cromwellian ; 
into men who have private views of each other, as he has of his 
friends; whoapplaud or condemn each other; amuse or sadden 
themselves by the contemplation of each other’s foibles or vices ; 
and each of whom walks in his own way the road to dusty death. 
Dick the carter, Bob the shepherd, and Sam the ploughman, are, 
it is true, alike in the narrowness of their means and their general 
open-air life ; but they cannot be rolled together again into such 
a Hodge as he dreamt of, by any possible enchantment. And 
should time and distance render an abstract being, representing 
the field labourer, possible again to the mind of the inquirer (a 
questionable possibility) he will find that the Hodge of current 
conception no longer sums up the capacities of the class so 
defined. 

The pleasures enjoyed by the Dorset labourer may be far from 
pleasures of the highest kind desirable for him. They may be 
pleasures of the wrong shade. And the inevitable glooms of a 
straitened hard-working life occasionally enwrap him from such 
pleasures as he has; and in times of special storm and stress the 
‘Complaint of Piers the Ploughman’ is still echoed in his heart. 
But even Piers had his flights of merriment and humour; and 
ploughmen as a rule do not give sufficient thought to the morrow 
to be miserable when not in physical pain. Drudgery in the 
slums and alleys of a city, too long pursued, and accompanied as 
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it too often is by indifferent health, may induce a mood of 
despondency which is well-nigh permanent ; but the same degree 
of drudgery in the fields results at worst in a mood of painless 
passivity. A pure atmosphere and a pastoral environment are a 
very appreciable portion of the sustenance which tends to produce 
the sound mind and body, and thus much sustenance is, at least, 
the labourer’s birthright. 

If it were possible to gauge the average sufferings of classes, 
the probability is that in Dorsetshire the figure would be lower 
with the regular farmer’s labourers—‘ workfolk ’ as they call them- 
selves—than with the adjoining class, the unattached labourers, 
approximating to the free labourers of the middle ages, who are 
to be found in the larger villages and small towns of the county 
—many of them, no doubt, descendants of the old copyholders 
who were ousted from their little plots when the system of leasing 
large farms grew general. They are, what the regular labourer is 
not, out of sight of patronage ; and to be out of sight is to be out 
of mind when misfortune arises, and pride or sensitiveness leads 
them to conceal their privations. 

The happiness of a class can rarely be estimated aright by 
philosophers who look down upon that class from the Olympian 
heights of society. Nothing, for instance, is more common than 
for some philanthropic lady to burst in upon a family, be struck 
by the apparent squalor of the scene, and to straightway mark 
down that household in her note-book as a frightful example of 
the misery of the labouring classes. There are two distinct 
probabilities of error in forming any such estimate. The first is 
that the apparent squalor is no squalor at all. I am credibly 
informed that the conclusion is nearly always based on colowr. 
A cottage in which the walls, the furniture, and the dress of the 
inmates reflect the brighter rays of the solar spectrum is read by 
these amiable visitors as a cleanly, happy home ; while one whose 
prevailing hue happens to be dingy russet, or a quaint old leather 
tint, or any of the numerous varieties of mud colour, is thought 
necessarily the abode of filth and Giant Despair. ‘I always kip 
a white apron behind the door to slip on when the gentlefolk 
knock, for if so be they see a white apron they think ye be clane,’ 
said an honest woman one day, whose bedroom floors could have 
been scraped with as much advantage as a pigeon-loft ; but who, 
by a judicious use of high lights, shone as a pattern of neatness 
in her patrons’ eyes. 

There was another woman who had long nourished an un- 
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reasoning passion for burnt umber, and at last acquired a pot of 
the same from a friendly young carpenter. With this pigment 
she covered every surface in her residence to which paint is 
usually applied, and having more left, and feeling that to waste 
it would be a pity as times go, she went on to cover other surfaces 
till the whole was consumed. Her dress and that of the children 
were mostly of faded snuff-colour, her natural thrift inducing her 
to cut up and re-make a quantity of old stuffs that had been her 
mother’s ; and to add to the misery, the floor of her cottage was 
of Mayne brick—a material which has the complexion of gravy 
mottled with cinders. Notwithstanding that the bed-linen and 
under-clothes of this unfortunate woman’s family were like the 
driven snow, and that the insides of her cooking utensils were 
concave mirrors, she was used with great effect as the frightful 
example of slovenliness for many years in that neighbourhood. 
The second probability arises from the error of supposing that 
actual slovenliness is always accompanied by unhappiness. If it 
were so, a windfall of any kind would be utilised in most cases 
in improving the surroundings. But the money always goes in 
the acquisition of something new, and not in the removal of what 
there is already too much of, dirt. And most frequently the 
grimiest families are not the poorest; nay, paradoxical as it may 
seem, external neglect in a household implies something above 
the lowest level of poverty. Copyholders, cottage freeholders, 
and the like, are as a rule less trim and neat, more muddling in 
their ways, than the dependent labourer; and yet there is no 
more comfortable or serene being than the cottager who is sure 
of his roof. An instance of probable error through inability to 
see below the surface of things occurred the other day in an 
article by a lady on the peasant proprietors of Auvergne. She 
states that she discovered these persons living on an earth floor, 
mixed up with onions, dirty clothes, and the ‘ indescribable 
remnants of never stirred rubbish ;’ while one of the houses had 
no staircase, the owners of the premises reaching their bedrooms 
by climbing up a bank, and stepping in at the higher level. 
This was an inconvenient way of getting upstairs; but we 
must guard against the inference that because these peasant 
proprietors are in a slovenly condition, and certain English 
peasants who are not proprietors live in model cottages copied 
out of a book by the squire, the latter are so much happier than 
the former as the dignity of their architecture is greater. It 
were idle to deny that, other things being equal, the family which 
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dwells in a cleanly and spacious cottage has the probability of a 
more cheerful existence than a family narrowly housed and 
draggletailed. It has guarantees for health which the other has 
not. But it must be remembered that melancholy among the 
rural poor arises primarily from a sense of the incertitude and 
precariousness of their position. Like Burns’s field-mouse, they 
are overawed and timorous lest those who can wrong them should 
be inclined to exercise their power. When we know that the 
Damocles’ sword of the poor is the fear of being turned out of 
their houses by the farmer or squire, we may wonder how many 
scrupulously clean English labourers would not be glad with half- 
an-acre of the complaint that afflicts these unhappy freeholders 
of Auvergne. 

It is not at all uncommon to find among the workfolk philoso- 
phers who recognise, as clearly as Lord Palmerston did, that dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place. A worthy man holding these 
wide views had put his clean shirt on a gooseberry bush one 
Sunday morning, to be aired in the sun, whence it blew off into 
the mud, and was much soiled. His wife would have got him 
another, but, ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ the shirt shall wear his week. ’Tis 
fresh dirt, anyhow, and starch is no more.’ 

On the other hand, true poverty—that is, the actual want of 
necessaries—is constantly trying to be decent, and one of the 
clearest signs of deserving poverty is the effort it makes to appear 
otherwise by scrupulous neatness. 

To see the Dorset labourer at his worst and saddest time, he 
should be viewed when attending a wet hiring-fair at Candlemas, 
in search of a new master. His natural cheerfulness bravely 
struggles against the weather and the incertitude; but as the 
day passes on, and his clothes get wet through, and he is still 
unhired, there does appear a factitiousness in the smile which, 
with a self-repressing mannerliness hardly to be found among 
any other class, he yet has ready when he encounters and talks 
with friends who have been more fortunate. In youth and man- 
hood, this disappointment occurs but seldom; but at threescore 
and over, it is frequently the lot of those who have no sons and 
daughters to fall back upon, or whose children are ingrates, or 
far away. 

Here, at the corner of the street, in this aforesaid wet hiring- 
fair, stands an old shepherd. He is evidently a lonely man. The 
battle of life has always been a sharp one with him, for, to 
begin with, he is a man of small frame, He is now so bowed by 
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hard work and years that, approaching from behind, you can 
scarcely see his head. He has planted the stem of his crook in the 
gutter, and rests upon the bow, which is polished to silver bright- 
ness by the long friction of his hands. He has quite forgotten 
where he is and what he has come for, his eyes being bent on the 
ground. ‘There’s work in en,’ says one farmer to another, as 
they look dubiously across; ‘there’s work left in en still; but 
not so much as I want for my acreage.’ ‘You'd get en cheap,’ 
says the other. The shepherd.does not hear them, and there 
seem to be passing through his mind pleasant visions of the 
hiring successes of his prime—when his skill in ovine surgery 
laid open any farm to him for the asking, and his employer would 
say uneasily in the early days of February, ‘You don’t mean to 
leave us this year?’ 

But the hale and strong have not to wait thus, and having 
secured places in the morning, the day passes merrily enough 
with them. 

The hiring-fair of recent years presents an appearance un- 
like that of former times. A glance up the high street of the 
town on a Candlemas-fair day twenty or thirty years ago revealed a 


’ crowd whose general colour was whity-brown flecked with white. 


Black was almost absent, the few farmers who wore that shade 
being hardly discernible. Now the crowd is as dark as a London 
crowd. This change is owing to the rage for cloth clothes which 
possesses the labourers of to-day. Formerly they came in smock- 
frocks and gaiters, the shepherds with their crooks, the carters 
with a zone of whipcord round their hats, thatchers with a straw 
tucked into the brim, and so on. Now, with the exception of 
the crook in the hands of an occasional old shepherd, there is no 
mark of speciality in the groups, who might be tailors or under- 
takers’ men, for what they exhibit externally. Out of a group 
of eight, for example, who talk together in the middle of the 
road, only one wears corduroy trousers. Two wear cloth pilot- 
coats and black trousers, two patterned tweed suits with black 
canvas overalls, the remaining four suits being of faded broad- 
cloth. Toa great extent these are their Sunday suits; but the 
genuine white smock-frock of Russia duck and the whity-brown 
one of drabbet, are rarely seen now afield, except on the shoulders 
of old men. Where smocks are worn by the young and middle- 
aged, they are of blue material. The mechanic’s ‘slop’ has also 
been adopted ; but a mangy old cloth coat is preferred; so that 
often a group of these honest fellows on the arable has the aspect 
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of a body of tramps up to some mischief in the field, rather than 
its natural tillers at work there. 

That peculiarity of the English urban poor (which M. Taine 
ridicules, and unfavourably contrasts with the taste of the Con- 
tinental working-people their preference for the cast-off clothes 
of a richer class to a special attire of their own—has, in fact, 
reached the Dorset farm folk. Like the men, the women are, 
pictorially, less interesting than they used to be. Instead of the 
wing bonnet like the tilt of a waggon, cotton gown, bright-hued 
neckerchief, and strong flat boots and shoes, they (the younger 
ones at least) wear shabby millinery bonnets and hats with beads 
and feathers, ‘ material’ dresses, and boot-heels almost as foolishly 
shaped as those of ladies of highest education. 

Having ‘ agreed for a place,’ as it is called, either at the fair, 
or (occasionally) by private intelligence, or (with growing fre- 
quency) by advertisement in the penny local papers, the terms 
are usually reduced to writing: though formerly a written agree- 
ment was unknown, and is now, as a rule, avoided by the 
farmer if the labourer does not insist upon one. It is signed by 
both, and a shilling is passed to bind the bargain. The business 
is then settled, and the man returns to his place of work, to do 
no more in the matter till Lady Day, Old Style—April 6. 

Of all the days in the year, people who love the rural poor of 
the south-west should pray for a fine day then. Dwellers near 
the highways of the county are reminded of the anniversary 
surely enough. They are conscious of a disturbance of their 
night’s rest by noises beginning in the small hours of darkness, 
and intermittently continuing till daylight—noises as certain to 
recur on that particular night of the month as the voice of the 
cuckoo on the third or fourth week of the same. The day of ful- 
filment has come, and the labourers are on the point of being 
fetched from the old farm by the carters of the new. For it is 
always by the waggon and horses of the farmer who requires his 
services that the hired man is conveyed to his destination; and 
that this may be accomplished within the day is the reason that 
the noises begin so soon after midnight. Suppose the distance 
to be an ordinary one of a dozen or fifteen miles. The carter at 
the prospective place rises ‘ when Charles’s Wain is over the new 
chimney,’ harnesses his team of three horses by lantern light, and 
proceeds to the present home of his coming comrade. It is the 
passing of these empty waggons in all directions that is heard 
breaking the stillness of the hours before dawn. The aim is 
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usually to be at the door of the removing household by six o’clock, 
when the loading of goods at once begins; and at nine or ten 
the start to the new home is made. From this hour till one or 
two in the day, when the other family arrives at the old house, 
the cottage is empty, and it is only in that short interval that 
the interior can be in anyway cleaned and lime-whitened for the 
new comers, however dirty it may have become, or whatever sick- 
ness may have prevailed among members of the departed family. 

Should the migrant himself be a carter there is a slight 
modification in the arrangement, for carters do not fetch carters, 
as they fetch shepherds and general hands. In this case the 
man has to transfer himself. He relinquishes charge of the 
horses of the old farm in the afternoon of April 5, and starts on 
foot the same afternoon for the new place. There he makes the 
acquaintance of the horses which are to be under his care for 
the ensuing year, and passes the night sometimes on a bundle 
of clean straw in the stable, for he is as yet a stranger here, and 
too indifferent to the comforts of a bed on this particular evening 
to take much trouble to secure one. From this couch he uncurls 
himself about two o’clock, a.m. (for the distance we have assumed), 
and, harnessing his new charges, moves off with them to his old 
home, where, on his arrival, the packing is already advanced by 
the wife, and loading goes on as before mentioned. 

The goods are built up on the waggon to a well-nigh unvary- 
-ing pattern, which is probably as peculiar to the country labourer 
as the hexagon to the bee. The dresser, with its finger-marks 
and domestic evidences thick upon it, stands importantly in front, 
over the backs of the shaft horses, in its erect and natural posi- 
tion, like some Ark of the Covenant, which must not be handled 
slightingly or overturned. The hive of bees is slung up to the 
axle of the waggon, and alongside it the cooking pot or crock, 
within which are stowed the roots of garden flowers. Barrels are 
largely used for crockery, and budding gooseberry bushes are 
suspended by the roots; while on the top of the furniture a cir- 
cular nest is made of the bed and bedding for the matron and 
children, who sit there through the journey. If thereis no infant 
in arms, the woman holds the head of the clock, which at any 
exceptional lurch of the waggon strikes one, in thin tones. The 
other object of solicitude is the looking-glass, usually held in the 
lap of the eldest girl. It is emphatically spoken of as the looking- 
glass, there being but one in the house, except possibly a small 
shaving-glass for the husband. But labouring men are not much 
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dependent upon mirrors for a ciean chin. I have seen many 
men shaving in the chimney corner, looking into the fire ; or, in 
summer, in the garden, with their eyes fixed upon a gooseberry- 
bush, gazing as steadfastly as if there were a perfect reflection 
of their image—from which it would seem that the concentrated 
look of shavers in general was originally demanded rather by the 
mind than by the eye. On the other hand, I knew a man who 
used to walk about the room all the time he was engaged in the 
operation, and how he escaped cutting himself was a marvel. 
Certain Juxurious dandies of the furrow, who could not do without 
a reflected image of themselves when using the razor, obtained it 
till quite recently by placing the crown of an old hat outside the 
window-pane, then confronting it inside the room and falling 
to—a contrivance which formed a very clear reflection of a face 
in high light. 

The day of removal, if fine, wears an aspect of jollity, and 
the whole proceeding is a blithe one. A bundle of provisions for 
the journey is usually hung up at the side of the vehicle, together 
with a three-pint stone jar of extra strong ale; for it is as im- 
possible to move house without beer as without horses. Roadside 
inns, too, are patronised, where, during the halt, a mug is seen 
ascending and descending through the air to and from the 
feminine portion of the household at the top of the waggon. 
The drinking at these times is, however, moderate, the beer sup- 
plied to travelling labourers being of a preternaturally small brew; © 
as was illustrated by a dialogue which took place on such an 
occasion quite recently. The liquor was not quite to the taste of 
the male travellers, and they complained. But the landlady up- 
held its merits. ‘’Tis our own brewing, and there is nothing in 
it but malt and hops,’ she said, with rectitude. ‘ Yes, there is,’ 
said the ‘traveller. ‘There’s water.’ ‘Oh! I forgot the water,’ 
the landlady replied. ‘I’m d d if you did, mis’ess,’ replied 
the man ; ‘ for there’s hardly anything else in the cup.’ 

Ten or a dozen of these families, with their goods, may be seen 
halting simultaneously at an out-of-the-way inn, and it is not 
possible to walk a mile on any of the high roads this day without 
meeting several. This annual migration from farm to farm is 
much in excess of what it was formerly. For example, on a par- 
ticular farm where, a generation ago, not more than one cottage 
on an average changed occupants yearly, and where the majority 
remained all their lifetime, the whole number of tenants were 
changed at Lady Day just past, and this though nearly all of them 
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had been new arrivals on the previous Lady Day. Dorset labourers 
now look upon an annual removal as the most natural thing in 
the world, and it becomes with the younger families a pleasant 
excitement. Change is also a certain sort of education. Many 
advantages accrue to the labourers from the varied experience it 
brings, apart from the discovery of the best market for their 
abilities. They have become shrewder and sharper men of the 
world, and have learnt how to hold their own with firmness and 
judgment. Whenever the habitually-removing man comes into 
contact with one of the old-fashioned stationary sort, who are still 
to be found, it is impossible not to perceive that the former is 
much more wide awake than his fellow-worker, astonishing him 
with stories of the wide world comprised in a twenty-mile radius 
from their homes. 

They are also losing their peculiarities as a class; hence the 
humorous simplicity which formerly characterised the men and the 
unsophisticated modesty of the women are rapidly disappearing or 
lessening, under the constant attrition of lives mildly approxi- 
mating to those of workers in a manufacturing town. It is the 
common remark of villagers immediately above the labouring class, 
who know the latter well as personal acquaintances, that ‘ there 
are no nice homely workfolk now as there used to be.” There 
may be, and is, some exaggeration in this, but it is only natural 
that, now different districts of them are shaken together once a 
year and redistributed, like a shuffled pack of cards, they have 
ceased to be so local in feeling or manner as formerly, and have 
entered on the condition of imnter-social citizens, whose city 
stretches the whole county over. Their brains are less frequently 
than they once were ‘as dry as the remainder biscuit after a 
voyage, and they vent less often the result of their own observa- 
tions than what they have heard to be the current ideas of smart 
chaps in towns. The women have, in many districts, acquired 
the rollicking air of factory hands. That seclusion and immuta- 
bility, which was so bad for their pockets, was an unrivalled 
fosterer of their personal charm in the eyes of those whose ex- 
periences had been less limited. But the artistic merit of their 
old condition is scarcely a reason why they should have continued 
in it when other communities were marching on so vigorously 
towards uniformity and mental equality. It is only the old story 
that progress and picturesqueness do not harmonise. They are 
losing their individuality, but they are widening the range of their 
ideas, and gaining in freedom. It is too much to expect them to 
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remain stagnant and old-fashioned for the pleasure of romantic 
spectators. 

But, picturesqueness apart, a result of this increasing nomadic 
habit of the labourer is, naturally, a less intimate and kindly relation 
with the land he tills than existed before enlightenment enabled 
him to rise above the condition of a serf who lived and died on a 
particular plot like a tree. During the centuries of serfdom, of 
copyholding tenants, and down to twenty or thirty years ago, 
before the power of unlimited migration had been clearly realised, 
the husbandman of either class had the interest of long personal 
association with his farm. The fields were those he had ploughed 
and sown from boyhood, and it was impossible for him, in such 
circumstances, to sink altogether the character of natural guardian 
in that of hireling. Not so very many years ago, the landowner, if 
he were good for anything, stood as a court of final appeal in cases of 
the harsh dismissal of a man by the farmer. ‘I'll go to my lord’ 
was a threat which overbearing farmers respected, for ‘ my lord’ 
had often personally known the labourer long before he knew the 
labourer’s master. But such arbitrament is rarely practicable now. 
The landlord does not know by sight, if even by name, half the 
men who preserve his acres from the curse of Eden. They come 
and go yearly, like birds of passage, nobody thinks whence or 
whither. This dissociation is favoured by the customary system 
of letting the cottages with the land, so that, far from having a 
guarantee of a holding to keep him fixed, the labourer has not 
even the stability of a landlord’s tenant; he is only tenant of a 
tenant, the latter possibly a new comer, who takes strictly com- 
mercial views of his man and cannot afford to waste a penny on 
sentimental considerations. 

Thus, while their pecuniary condition in the prime of life is 
bettered, and their freedom enlarged, they have lost touch with 
their environment, and that sense of long local participancy which 
is one of the pleasures of age. The old casus conscientie of those 
in power—whether the weak tillage of an enfeebled hand ought 
not to be put up with in fields which have had the benefit of 
that hand’s strength—arises less frequently now that the strength 
has often been expended elsewhere. The sojourning existence 
of the town masses is more and more the existence of the rural 
masses, with its corresponding benefits and disadvantages. With 
uncertainty of residence often comes a laxer morality, and more 
cynical views of the duties of life. Domestic stability is a factor 
in conduct which nothing else can equal. On the other hand, 
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new varieties of happiness evolve themselves like new varieties 
of plants, and new charms may have arisen among the classes 
who have been driven to adopt the remedy of locomotion for the 
evils of oppression and poverty—charms wuich compensate in 
some measure for the lost sense of home. 

A practical injury which this wandering entails on the chil- 
dren of the labourers should be mentioned here. In shifting from 
school to school, their education cannot possibly progress with 
that regularity which is essential to their getting the best know- 
ledge in the short time available to them. It is the remark of 
village school-teachers of experience, that the children of the 
vagrant workfolk form the mass of those who fail to reach the 
ordinary standard of knowledge expected of their age. The rural 
schoolmaster or mistress enters the schoolroom on the morning of 
the sixth of April, and finds that a whole flock of the brightest 
young people has suddenly flown away. In a village school which 
may be taken as a fair average specimen, containing seventy-five 
scholars, thirty-three vanished thus on the Lady Day of the pre- 
sent year. Some weeks elapse before the new comers drop in, and 
a longer time passes before they take root in the school, their 
dazed, unaccustomed mood rendering immediate progress impos- 
sible ; while the original bright ones have by this time themselves 
degenerated into the dazed strangers of other districts. 

That the labourers of the country are more independent since 
their awakening to the sense of an outer world cannot be dis- 
puted. It was once common enough on inferior farms to hear a 
farmer, as he sat on horseback amid a field of workers, address 
them with a contemptuousness which could not have been greatly 
exceeded in the days when the thralls of Cedric wore their collars 
of brass. Usually no answer was returned to these tirades; they 
were received as an accident of the land on which the listeners 
had happened to be born, calling for no more resentment than 
the blows of the wind and rain. But now, no longer fearing 
to avail himself of his privilege of flitting, these acts of con- 
tumely have ceased to be regarded as inevitable by the peasant. 
And while men do not of their own accord leave a farm without a 
grievance, very little fault-finding is often deemed a sufficient one 
among the younger and stronger. Such ticklish relations are the 
natural result of generations of unfairness on one side, and on 
the other an increase of knowledge, which has been kindled into 
activity by the exertions of Mr. Joseph Arch. 

Nobody who saw and heard Mr. Arch in his early tours through 
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Dorsetshire will ever forget him and the influence his presence . 
exercised over the crowds he drew. He hailed from Shakespeare’s 
county, where the humours of the peasantry have a marked 
family relationship with those of Dorset men; and it was this 
touch of nature, as much as his logic, which afforded him such 
ready access to the minds and hearts of the labourers:here. It 
was impossible to hear and observe the speaker for more than a 
few minutes without perceiving that he was a humourist—more- 
over, a man by no means carried away by an idea beyond the 
bounds of common sense. Like his renowned fellow-dalesman 
Corin, he virtually confessed that he was never in court, and 
might, with that eminent shepherd, have truly described himself 
as a ‘natural philosopher,’ who had discovered that ‘ he that wants 
money, means, and content, is without three good friends.’ 
‘Content’ may for a moment seem a word not exactly explan- 
atory of Mr. Arch’s views; but on the single occasion, several 
years ago, on which the present writer numbered himself among 
those who assembled to listen to that agitator, there was a re- 
markable moderation in his tone, and an exhortation to content- 
ment with a reasonable amelioration, which, to an impartial 
auditor, went a long way in the argument. His views showed him 
to be rather the social evolutionist—what M. Emile de Laveleye 
would call a ‘ Possibilist —than the anarchic irreconcileable. The 
picture he drew of a comfortable cottage life as it should be, was 
so cosy, so well within the grasp of his listeners’ imagination, that 
an old labourer in the crowd held up a coin between his finger 
and thumb exclaiming, ‘Here’s zixpence towards that, please 
God!’ ‘Towards what?’ said a bystander. ‘Faith, I don’t know 
that Ican spak the name o’t, but I know ’tis a good thing,’ he replied. 
The result of the agitation, so far, upon the income of the 
labourers, has been testified by independent witnesses with a 
unanimity which leaves no reasonable doubt of its accuracy. It 
amounts to an average rise of three shillings a week in wages 
nearly all over the county. The absolute number of added 
shillings seems small; but the increase is considerable when we 
remember that it is three shillings on eight or nine—.e., between 
thirty and forty per cent. And the reflection is forced upon every- 
one who thinks of the matter, that if a farmer can afford to pay 
thirty per cent. more wages in times of agricultural. depression 
than he paid in times of agricultural prosperity, and yet live, and 
keep a carriage, while the landlord still thrives on the reduced 
rent which has resulted, the labourer must have been greatly 
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wronged in those prosperous times. That the maximum of wage 
has been reached for the present is, however, pretty clear; and 
indeed it should be added that on several farms the labourers 
have submitted to a slight reduction during the past year, under 
stress of representations which have appeared reasonable. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the quoted wages never 
represent the labourer’s actual income. Beyond the weekly pay- 
ment—now standing at eleven or twelve shillings—he invariably 
receives a lump sum of 2/. or 3/. for harvest work. A cottage and 
garden is almost as invariably provided, free of rent, with, some- 
times, an extra piece of ground for potatoes in some field near at 
hand. Fuel, too, is frequently furnished, in the form of wood 
faggots. At springtime, on good farms, the shepherd receives a 
shilling for every twin reared, while the carter gets what is called 
journey-money, that is, a small sum, mostly a shilling, for every 
journey taken beyond the bounds of the farm. Where all these 
supplementary trifles are enjoyed together, the weekly wage in no 
case exceeds eleven shillings at the present time. 

The question of enough or not enough often depends less upon 
the difference of two or three shillings a week in the earnings of 
the head of a family than upon the nature of his household. With 
a family of half a dozen children, the eldest of them delicate girls, 
nothing that he can hope to receive for the labour of his one pair 
of hands can save him from many hardships during a few years. 
But with a family of strong boys, of ages from twelve to seventeen 
or eighteen, he enjoys a season of prosperity. The very manner 
of the farmer towards him is deferential; for home-living boys, 
who in many cases can do men’s work at half the wages, and 
without requiring the perquisites of house, garden-land, and so on, 
are treasures to the employer of agricultural labour. These precious 
lads are, according to the testimony of several respectable labourers, 
amore frequent. cause of contention between employer and man 
than any other item in their reckonings. As the boys grow, the 
father asks for a like growth in their earnings ; and disputes arise 
which frequently end in the proprietor of the valuables taking 
himself off to a farm where he and his will be better appreciated. 
The mother of the same goodly row of sons can afford to despise 
the farmer’s request for female labour; she stays genteelly at 
home, and looks with some superciliousness upon wives who, having 
no useful children, are obliged to work in the fields like their 
husbands. A triumphant family of the former class, which re- 
cently came under notice, may be instanced. The father and 
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eldest son were paid eleven shillings a week each, the younger 
son ten shillings, three nearly grown-up daughters four shillings 
a week each, the mother the same when she chose to go out, and 
all the women two shillings a week additional at harvest; the 
men, of course, receiving their additional harvest-money as pre- 
viously stated, with house, garden, and allotment free of charge. 
And since ‘sine prole’ would not frequently be written of the Dorset 
labourer if his pedigree were recorded in the local history like that 
of the other county families, such cases as the above are not 
uncommon. 

Women’s labour, too, is highly in request, for a woman who, 
like a boy, fills the place of a man at half the wages, can be better 
depended on for steadiness. Thus where a boy is useful in driving 
a cart or a plough, a woman is invaluable in work which, though 
somewhat lighter, demands thought. In winter and spring a 
farm-woman’s occupation is often ‘ turnip-hacking’— that is, 
picking out from the land the stumps of turnips which have been 
eaten off by the sheep—or feeding the threshing-machine, clearing 
away straw from the same, and standing on the rick to hand 
forward the sheaves. In mid-spring and early summer her ser- 
vices are required for weeding wheat and barley (cutting up thistles 
- and other noxious plants with a spud), and clearing weeds from 
pasture-land in like manner. In later summer her time is entirely 
engrossed by haymaking—quite a science, though it appears the 
easiest thing in the world to toss hay about in the sun. The 
length to which a skilful raker will work and retain command over 
her rake without moving her feet is dependent largely upon 
practice, and quite astonishing to the uninitiated. 

Haymaking is no sooner over than the women are hurried off 
to the harvest-field. This is a lively time. The bonus in wages 
during these few weeks, the cleanliness of the occupation, the 
heat, the cider and ale, influence to facetiousness and vocal strains. 
Quite the reverse do these lively women feel in the occupation 
which may be said to stand, emotionally, at the opposite pole to 
gathering in corn: that is, threshing it. Not a woman in the 
county but hates the threshing-machine. The dust, the din, the 
sustained exertion demanded to keep up with the steam tyrant are 
distasteful to all women but the coarsest. I am not sure whether, 
at the present time, women are employed to feed the machine, 
but some years ago a woman had frequently to stand just above 
the whizzing wire drum, and feed from morning to night—a per- 
formance for which she was quite unfitted, and many were the 
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manceuvres to escape that responsible position. A thin saucer- 
eyed woman of fifty-five, who had been feeding the machine all 
day, declared on one occasion that in crossing a field on her way 
home in the fog after dusk, she was so dizzy from the work as to 
be unable to find the opposite gate, and there she walked round 
and round the field, bewildered and terrified, till three o’clock in 
the morning, before she could get out. The farmer said that the 
ale had got into her head, but she maintained that it was the 
spinning of the machine. The point was never clearly settled 
between them; and the poor woman is now dead and buried. 

To be just, however, to the farmers, they do not enforce the 
letter of the Candlemas agreement in relation to the woman, if she 
makes any reasonable excuse for breaking it; and indeed, many a 
nervous farmer is put to flight by a matron who has a tongue with 
a tang, and who chooses to assert, without giving any reason 
whatever, that, though she had made fifty agreements, ‘ be cust if 
she will come out unless she is minded ’—possibly terrifying him 
with accusations of brutality at asking her, when he knows ‘ how 
she is just now.’ A farmer of the present essayist’s acquaintance, 
who has a tendency to blush in the presence of beauty, and is in 
other respects a bashful man for his years, says that when the 
ladies of his farm are all together in a field, and he is the single 
one of the male sex present, he would as soon put his head into a 
hornet’s nest as utter a word of complaint, or even a request 
beyond the commonest. 

The changes which are so increasingly discernible in village 
life by no means originate entirely with the agricultural unrest. 
A depopulation is going on which in some quarters is truly alarm- 
ing. Villages used to contain, in addition to the agricultural 
inhabitants, an interesting and better-informed class, ranking 
distinctly above those—the blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the small higgler, the shopkeeper (whose stock-in-trade 
consisted of a couple of loaves,a pound of candles, a bottle ot 


* brandy-balls and lumps of delight, three or four scrubbing-brushes, 


and a frying-pan), together with nondescript-workers other than 
farm-labourers, who had remained in the houses where they were 
born for no especial reason beyond an instinct of association with 
the spot. Many of these families had been life-holders, who 
built at their own expense the cottages they occupied, and as the 
lives dropped, and the property fell in, they would have been glad 
to remain as weekly or monthly tenants of the owner. But the 
policy of all but some few philanthropic landowners is to dis- 
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approve of these petty tenants who are not in the estate’s employ, 
and to pull down each cottage as it falls in, leaving standing a 
sufficient number for the use of the farmer’s men and no more. 
The occupants who formed the back-bone of the village life have 
to seek refuge in the boroughs. This process, which is designated 
by statisticians as ‘the tendency of the rural population towards 
the large towns,’ is really the tendency of water to flow uphill 
when forced. The poignant regret of those who are thus 
obliged to forsake the old nest can only be realised by people who 
have witnessed it—concealed as it often is under a mask of in- 
difference. It is anomalous that landowners, who are showing 
unprecedented activity in the erection of comfortable cottages for 
their farm labourers, should see no reason for benefiting in the 
same way these unattached natives of the village who are nobody’s 
care. They might often expostulate in the words addressed to 
King Henry the Fourth by his fallen subject :-— 


Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be used on it ; 

And that same greatness, too, which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 


The system is much to be deplored, for every one of these 
banished people imbibes a sworn enmity to the existing order of 
things, and not a few of them, far from becoming merely honest, 
Radicals, degenerate into Anarchists, waiters on chance, to whom 
danger to the State, the town—nay, the street they live in, is a 
welcomed opportunity. 

A reason frequently advanced for dismissing these families 
from the villages where they have lived for centuries is that it is 
done in the interests of morality; and it is quite true that some 
of the ‘ liviers’ (as these half-independent villagers used to be 
called) were not always shining examples of churchgoing, tem- 
perance, and quiet walking. But a natural tendency to evil, 
which develops to unlawful action when excited by contact with 
others like-minded, would often have remained latent amid 
the simple isolated experiences of a village life. The cause of 
morality cannot be served by compelling a population hitherto 
evenly distributed over the country to concentrate in a few towns, 
with the inevitable results of overcrowding and want of regular 
employment. But the question of the Dorset cottager here merges 
in that of all the houseless and landless poor, and the vast topic 
of the Rights of Man, to consider which is beyond the scope of a 
merely descriptive article. THomas Harpy, 
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The Death of the Shameful Knight. 


NIGHTS! of your charity I pray, leave him lying here a space, 

On the flags before the altar, with the sun upon his face ; 
Lay his recreant sword beside him, and the battered helmet dim, 
With its blood-stained sleeve of yellow some fair lady gave to him. 


Though he lived a graceless life, though he died a shameful death, 

Fighting on the side of evil, lying to his latest breath, 

Yet he fought both well and bravely, knightly-wise did wield his 
sword, 

Till his righteous foe assailed him, and he died without a word. 


Here, as he is lying lonely, haply Heaven shall send him grace, 
The white dove behind the altar shall alight upon his face ; 

Or his faithful hound shall follow, come to lick the cruel hand, 
That lay heavy on the people, like God’s curse upon the land. 


Or perchance his sweetest lady, with her face and robe of white, 

As she watched the bitter combat, shall come kiss her shameful 
knight 

On the lips that no man trusted, which her kisses shall make 
clean, 

And the blood-stains show the fainter where the fallen tears have 
been. 


VIOLET HUNT. 





























Love a la Mode. 


. Y dear Monty, how glad I am to see you! It does seem 
such an age since you were here, although we’ve nothing 
to amuse you, for do you know the Halketts have gone. Mrs. 
Halkett’s grandfather must choose to be taken ill—tiresome old 
man! And not content with rushing off herself, she must needs 
drag her sister away—Celia Young. You remember I wrote 
about her; a charming girl! And here we are, left with nobody 
but Carrie and Hatty Wentworth. I don’t know what you'll 
say.” 
‘Say that I’m very glad they are gone, my dear Fanny. My 
only regret is that Miss Wentworth did not accompany them.’ 

‘Monty!’ and the speaker shook her head regretfully. ‘ Not 
that really anyone need mind Hatty, for since that ridiculous 
notion of hers about Tom Carlingford throwing her over, except 
to sit and abuse all the men, she might as well be dumb.’ 

The gentleman addressed as Monty curled his lip disdainfully. 
He was evidently about to give vent to some very cutting sarcasm, 
but apparently recollecting that the subject was not worth the 
trouble, he heaved instead a very profound sigh. 

‘I’m sure you would have liked Celia Young, Monty ; and she 
was expiring to meet you.’ 

‘Thank Heaven then for sending her a disappointment! 
Fanny, I see you don’t believe me, but I give you my solemn 
word that I have done with women for ever. One has managed 
to completely blight my life, to break my heart, and half kill me; 
and I think, if you ask me, that is about enough.’ 

‘ Unfeeling, heartless girl!’ was murmured sympathetically. 
‘How you must despise her!’ 

‘I! What, because I discover that she has been dealing 
falsely with me—trifling with me—do you suppose that I can cease 
to love her? On the contrary, the hopelessness of ‘her ever being 
mine but adds fuel to the fire and increases my torture. As long 
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as I live I shall never cease to worship that girl—never!’ and 
making a great display of a cambric pocket-handkerchief, embroi- 
dered with a most elaborate initial, the disconsolate lover sank 
back in the carriage as if thoroughly overcome by despair. 

Fanny, otherwise Mrs. Stanhope Rodney, sighed audibly. 
Monty Curzon was her most petted cousin—one of the best- 
looking men about town, universally spoiled, and hitherto the 
greatest adept at a flirtation to be met with in the United King- 
dom. For years he had carried everything before him, had raised 
hopes only to scatter them, wounded hearts which he left for 
others to spread salve over; had come, seen, and conquered ; 
loved, laughed, and ridden away. All at once Fortune had refused 
him her favour, just when chance had thrown him in the way of 
more than his match in an arch-deceiver, who was not only wily 
enough to lead him on, but she called ‘ Dilly-dilly-duck ’ until she 
actually effected his capture, and then, with Captain Curzon at her 
feet, was never more surprised than to find that what she had meant 
as play he had taken as earnest. Naturally she had preferred him 
because he had seemed to prefer her; but, setting aside her 
engagement to Mr. Moss Golding (which she thought everybody 
in the world knew of), how was it possible to conceive that, after 
having been told fifty thousand times that Captain Curzon -never 
meant anything beyond a flirtation, she was all at once to suppose 
he intended anything more with her. Captain Curzon’s friends 
said that Miss Lyster had behaved abominably; the strictures 
passed by the ladies were particularly severe. The men took a 
more lenient view of the matter; some were even heard to say 
that he had been only paid back as he deserved to be. However, 
as it seemed to be insisted upon, Captain Curzon was regarded 
as heart-broken, and this forsaking town and burying himself in 
the country was a certain proof of his suffering and his despair. 


The short drive from the station accomplished, and Captain 
Curzon put in possession of the cosiest of bachelor apartments, 
Mrs. Rodney hastened to the boudoir, where she found her sister 
Carrie—a kindly, middle-aged spinster—and Hatty Wentworth 
seated together. | 

‘Well, he’s come!’ she said excitedly. ‘I’ve brought him back 
with me, but oh, so altered! You'd hardly know him for the 
same.’ 

‘There was room for improvement, wasn’t there?’ said Miss 
Hatty, ironically. 
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Mrs. Rodney treated the question with becoming contempt. 

‘You have never yet met Monty Curzon, Hatty,’ she said, 
crushingly. 

‘Oh, yes, I have though; only I was never enough talked 
of to make it worth while for him to want an introduction to 
me.’ 

‘My dear, don’t be spiteful! Besides, in the present case it is 
really most unfeeling in you. The poor fellow is crushed—abso- 
lutely heart-broken.’ 

Miss Wentworth laughed derisively. 

‘ Really, Fanny, it is too absurd of you! MHeart-broken! As 
if any man had a heart to break. The whole of them are alto- 
gether made of cast iron.’ 

‘As I’ve told you before, Hatty,’ Mrs. Rodney delivered her- 
self sententiously, ‘ it is a pity to judge all by one bad specimen. 
However, you're certain to alter your opinion before long, for I 
suppose you don’t mean to be a spinster for ever?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ cried Miss Hatty, tragically. ‘My only 
regret is that I can only marry one man. I should like to have 
the tormenting of thousands for all I am being made to suffer.’ 
And having delivered herself of this exalted sentiment of humanity, 
without waiting for a reproof, which she foresaw was in store for 
her, the young lady beat a hasty retreat from the room. 

‘Oh dear, dear! What a pity it is that girl makes herself so 
silly,’ exclaimed Mrs. Rodney, irritably. ‘Ido wish that Stan- 
hope hadn’t persuaded me to ask her here; I’m sure it was very 
ill-judged, Carrie.’ 

Miss Wentworth, a cousin on Mr. Rodney’s side of the family, 
was a pretty girl with a great store of attractive power which 
had never failed her except in the instance of Mr. Tom Carling- 
ford, who, having been played fast and loose with by her for an 
indefinite time, had at length grown restive and escaped this 
tyranny by removing his allegiance from her and placing it and his 
hand and fortune at the disposal of a simple unattractive country 
girl; thereby, according to Hatty’s showing, wrecking her peace 
of mind for ever, and setting her at variance with all man- 
kind. 

‘I do hope she won’t make herself disagreeable to Monty,’ 
said Mrs. Rodney, continuing to address her sister. 

‘Not at all likely, unless he interferes with her.’ 

‘Which he is quite certain not to do; he knows too much of 
her already, and the way she has behaved to dozens of men, 
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especially to Roger Cotton. I believe he quite dislikes her; he 
told me some time ago that she has everywhere the character of 
flirting most abominably.’ 

‘Then I can quite understand the grounds for your apprehen- 
sion.’ 

‘Why? How?’ 

‘ Simply because two of a trade seldom agree.’ 


In the drawing-room the lowering of the lids over eyes 
which did not deign to look at him was the only acknowledge- 
ment Miss Wentworth vouchsafed in return for the unnecessarily 
profound bow made by Captain Curzon to her. That it might 
be perfectly understood that no further intimacy was desired, the 
young lady, last to put in an appearance, crossed outside the circle 
made round the fire, and drew over a chair close to the window 
at which she sat looking out until the announcement of dinner. 

‘I give myself to you, Monty,’ said Mrs. Rodney, rising. 

‘ Come along, Carrie,’ said the host, cheerily. ‘ Hatty will have 
to bring up the rear.’ 

Miss Wentworth rose so slowly, and trailed herself after them 
so languidly, that on reaching the door of the dining-room she 
perceived the party already seated, with a chair left vacant for 
her—it was placed opposite to Captain Curzon. 

‘I wish somebody was here to take a bet that he’ll eat a capital 
dinner,’ she said inwardly ; ‘it would be something new to see a 
man’s appetite affected by anything but his liver. I'll just watch 
him.’ 

And when Captain Curzon, who was really very well disposed 
towards the excellently arranged menu set before him, having 
finished his soup, looked up from it, his eyes were met by a pair 
which seemed to promise their owner some amusement in taking 
note of him. 

‘Confound that girl,’ he thought. ‘I wonder whether she 
means to sit staring at me all through dinner?’ and in order to 
avoid her he handed the menu to Mrs. Rodney. 

‘I hope you’ve brought down a little appetite with you, 
Monty,’ she said imploringly. 

‘Oh, but certainly I have. To-day I intend to make an 
extra good dinner, for I have not had much beyond a cup of 
coffee since yesterday.’ 

Mrs. Rodney shook her head to show how deeply this an- 
nouncement pained her. 
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*Isn’t it at Malta where, to move your pity, they say that 
they haven’t eaten anything for a week or a fortnight?’ The 
expression of Miss Wentworth’s face as she asked this question 
was a study. 

Captain Curzon, feeling the thrust, and hoping to give it 
back again, answered her quickly, that he had known the beggars 
there say they had been a month without food. What made Miss 
Wentworth think of the Maltese? was she interested in anyone 
at Malta? The 60th had gone from there. 

The 60th was the regiment of Roger Cotton, Miss Wentworth’s 
old admirer, and the young lady—reported to have treated him 
very badly—perfectly understood the allusion. 

‘Oh, are they!’ she said, feigning great interest in the matter. 
‘Then the sea has put a further distance between England and 
your friend, Captain Cotton ?’ 

‘ My friend! was he not yours also? I have heard him talk 
so very much about you.’ 

‘Really! have you? I wonder nowif I ought to feel flattered 
by what you tell me?’ 

And the eyes of the two speakers measured swords so openly 
that. Mrs. Rodney, who alone had been listening to them, hastened 
to throw herself into the breach. 

* Oh, come!’ ‘she said, ‘ never mind now what anybody else 
said of anybody, let us talk of something more general. Stan- 
hope, what are you saying to Carrie ? When the party is small the 
conversation should go round the table.’ 

‘By all means, my dear. I was asking Carrie what could be 
Giles’s reason for not giving the old dun cow Thorley’s “ Food for 
Cattle”; now give us your subject, and we'll choose between 
them.’ 

But this arrangement not being satisfactory, Mrs. Rodney 
said they were not talking about anything at all, ‘So now let us 
start something fresh.’ 

* Decidedly,’ said her husband. Whereupon a dead silence 
was maintained by everyone, and when that at length was broken, 
conversation was only kept up spasmodically. 

~ Captain Curzon, deprived ‘ of the enjoyment of his dinner,’ 
each dish of which was made bitter by the consciousness that 
Miss Wentworth was watching him, felt in a horribly bad temper ; 
his host was disposed to confound the fellow for not being as usual 
‘good company.’ Soon after the ladies left the table the two 
gentlemen joined them. 
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‘That’s right, Hatty,’ said Mr. Rodney, seeing her go towards 
the piano, ‘ sing us something, do.’ 

Miss Wentworth had a charming voice which she was dying to 
make heard, and though she feigned reluctance, she was anything 
but sorry that Stanhope had asked her. 

‘ Hatty, I beg of you be careful what you sing,’ said Mrs. 
Rodney, in a whisper. Of late Hatty’s songs had been descriptive 
of the most harrowing agony. ‘I would not for the world have 
you sing one of those dreadfully pathetic things.’ 

‘Why ?’ said Miss Wentworth audibly. Mrs. Rodney frowned 
ominously, and then with her eyes intimated the heart-broken 
Curzon. 

‘Oh, I understand,’ and while seeming to search her memory, 
Hatty played a rather stirring prelude, and then burst into a 
popular comic song. 

‘I say, Hatty,’ Mr. Rodney was laughing heartily, ‘ what on 
earth made you sing that? I didn’t think you could do anything 
but pile up the agony.’ 

‘Surely this style must be much better suited to Miss Went- 
worth,’ said Captain Curzon, maliciously. 

‘I feel duly grateful for such a flattering opinion,’ said the 
young lady, ‘quite unmerited by me, for I chose the song. out of - 
regard to somebody to whom pathos is objectionable apparently.’ 

‘If I stay here any longer I shall say something rude to that 
girl, thought Captain Curzon, rising hastily. ‘Fanny,’ he said 
aloud, ‘the moon is shining gloriously ; are you afraid to venture 
on a turn in the garden with me?’ 

‘It was just what I was wishing to do,’ and with a look in- 
tended to annihilate Hatty, Mrs. Rodney and her cousin stepped 
out through the window. 





Does not everyone know how events always happen —that the 
thing you most wish to avoid is almost certain to take place. 

The next morning there lay Mrs. Rodney distracted with neu- 
ralgia, utterly unable to lift her head from the pillow—the result 
of that moonlight ramble last night ; her husband off to the meet, 
not expected back until to-morrow; and Carrie—who really might 
have had some grain of sympathy in the matter—refusing to put off 
her visit toa sick relation because she had written to say she would 
come by an early train. Oh, well, what might not happen it was 
impossible to say! The bare idea of Monty Curzon and that Hatty 
Wentworth having to sit down to breakfast together—alone, with 
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nobody else with them—reduced poor Mrs. Rodney to utter 
despair. ‘I can’t help it,’ she moaned; ‘ Davis, you must go down 
and tell Captain Curzon that just at present I am not able to raise 
my head from the pillow, and ask Miss Wentworth if she will 
oblige me by having her breakfast in her own room.’ 

‘But, ma’am,’ began Davis. 

‘Don’t talk to me, I can’t listen ; go and give the message as 
I tell you.’ 

Davis, who had but intended to explain that she fancied Miss 
Wentworth was already downstairs, went off rather huffily. Of 
course, if her lady wouldn’t listen, there was nothing left but for 
her to obey, and she therefore walked straight into the morning- 
room, at the far end of which—divided by the greatest space pos- 
sible—two persons were standing. 

‘ Breakfast in my own room! Why?’ 

‘I can’t tell, Miss, I’m sure, that was the message given to me; 
and if you please, Sir, Mrs. Rodney is very ill, not able to raise 
her head from the pillow, she told me to say.’ 

‘ Where’s Miss Carrie ?’ was asked in dismay. 

‘She went by the early train, Miss, to see Lady Maudsley. 
Master drove her so far as Hatherley, or she wouldn’t have started 
so soon.’ 

‘ Then isn’t Mr. Rodney here?’ 

‘No, Sir, he has gone hunting to-day ; Groves took the horses 
over on Monday.’ 

Davis disappeared—two faces were left staring blankly at one 
another. 

‘ Breakfast is on the table, if you please,’ said a voice at the 
open door ; ‘I won’t ring the bell because of disturbing mistress.’ 

‘Really I don’t know what I am expected to do,’ said Miss 
Wentworth, who did not choose to remember that this was the 
first morning she had ever been down so early. 

‘Mistress did not know that you’d be up yet, Miss,’—the butler 
at once grasped the situation—‘ Davis is gone to tell her now,’ 
and he stood waiting while Captain Curzon assumed an expectant 
air that Miss Wentworth would lead so that he might follow. 

‘ Coffee or tea do you take?’ Miss Wentworth was seated be- 
hind the urn, the servant had left them together. 

‘Thanks. Tea, if I may trouble you.’ 

‘Milk?’ 

‘A little.’ 

‘ Sugar?’ 
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* Not-any.’ 

‘What may I give you?’ It was Captain Curzon’s turn to 
make the offer. 

‘A piece of dry toast.’ 

‘Nothing more ?’ 

‘ Yes, a small piece of butter.’ 

And then silence, except for the ticking of the clock and the . 
purring of the big cat curled up in front of the fire. 

Five minutes passed; long enough, they both thought, to 
seem an hour. 

Vexed as she was, Hatty felt an irresistible desire to laugh— 
the effort to control herself was almost painful. Captain Curzon, 
who was so seated that he could get a perfect view of her face in 
an opposite glass, was saying to himself, ‘There is no denying 
that this girl is remarkably good-looking.’ Suddenly she turned 
round, struck with the certainty that he was watching her.. Yes, 
she had caught his eyes fixed in that direction ; but, equal to the 
emergency, Captain Curzon, although inwardly vexed, showed no 
sign of chagrin. ‘I was thinking,’ he said, contemplatively, ‘how 
very different a face looks in a glass to the same face reflected in 
an urn.’ And Hatty, turning her eyes straight before her, saw a 
countenance depressed and its cheeks spread out until they seemed 
to cover the whole circle of silver. Try as she might, her mouth 
would quiver, and in another instant she had burst into an irre- 
sistible fit of laughter. 

The ice once broken, a thaw seemed to set in, and neither of 
the two showed any disposition to move, until Foster desired the 
young footman to go in and attend to the fire, and bring out word 
what on earth they could be after. 

Having first expressed much satisfaction that the morning was 
so fine, and it would be pleasant to sit quiet and undisturbed in 
the garden, Hatty went up to her room. 

Staring her in the face was the despairingly dowdy hat she had 
during her visit adopted; but instead of putting it on, and, as 
hitherto, without a glance at herself walking away, she con- 
temptuously flung it aside, and diving into a drawer set apart for 
that purpose, she produced a most coquettish arrangement of straw, 
which having placed on her head she surveyed with unfeigned 
satisfaction. Then she drew over a chair, laid a book on her 
knee, and oddly enough opened a big rose-lined parasol. 

The effect was perfect: a pretty morning gown, from under- 
neath which a foot neatly chawssé was pointed—the country straw 
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hat—the becoming shade from the parasol; the picture left 
nothing to be desired. And thus armed for conquest, Miss 
Wentworth strolled down into the garden. 

Although standing close near the window, it is barely pre- 
sumable that Captain Curzon caught sight of her, for he was busy 
donning another coat—the one he wore was a brute. Everything 
but velvet was objectionable. Those rough tweed things gave 
such a ruffianly look to a fellow. He could not think why he had 
brought one there. At that moment he had forgotten that he had 
said anything would do; what could it matter what he had on? 


‘I beg your pardon, I hadn’t an idea that I should find you 
_here. I hope I haven’t disturbed you?’ 

Captain Curzon had unearthed the contemplative fair one, 
who had betaken herself to a small, snugly-arranged, out-of-sight 
bower. 

Surely some knowledge of the habits of the animal must have 
guided his instincts there. 

‘Oh no, not at ali—’ having heard his footsteps, the start she 
gave was most becoming ; ‘ only I seem to be driving you away.’ 

‘ That is a very little matter. I was but looking for a seat 
where one might sit undisturbed and quiet,’ and he sighed 
heavily. 

‘I don’t think, except this one, there is another to be found 
here; that is why I chose it,’ and the sigh he had heaved was 
echoed back by her. ‘It is so unfortunate that Fanny should - 
have a headache,’ she continued, noticing that he seemed dis- 
posed to linger; ‘she had looked forward to devoting every 
minute of the day to you.’ 

‘Poor Fanny, she’s a dear good creature, and I’m awfully fond 
of her; but you know, Miss Wentworth, she doesn’t in the least 
understand one.’ 

Miss Wentworth smiled. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he continued ; ‘I see you don’t believe me.’ 

‘On the contrary, I was just thinking that that was exactly 
my experience of her. I don’t blame her; she does not know 
what it is to suffer. Fanny has been always happy.’ 

‘Just so, and because of that, she thinks one can forget at 
pleasure—that one’s feelings and affections are in one’s own power.’ 

Miss Wentworth’s pretty little head wagged itself in sympathy. 
‘Ah, Captain Curzon,’ she murmured softly, ‘if such were the _ 
case, what a different world this might be.’ 
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‘ And yet,’ he said, sternly, ‘ you women make it what it is.’ 
‘That I deny emphatically; it is the men who are cruel, 

heartless, without the suspicion of what the meaning of the word 

love is.’ 

Captain Curzon held in his hand a cigar: he flung it from 
him with a tragic gesture, stepped into the bower, and with the 
air of a man who has a mission to perform, sat himself down on 
the little bench fronting Miss Wentworth’s wicker-chair. 

‘I shall not leave here,’ he said, ‘ until I have convinced you; 
and perhaps the surest way of pointing out your error is to 
confide to you some of the misery that I have been lately made 
to endure.’ 

‘I am quite willing to listen, but before I am made a con- 
vert of, in my turn there is something you will have to hear 
from me.’ 


At Mrs. Rodney’s the rule of the house was to have luncheon 
at one o'clock, but two had struck before there was any sign of 
Captain Curzon and Miss Wentworth. Then they came strolling 
in together, and sat at the table so long, that the butler remarked 
it would very soon be time for dinner. 

Mrs. Rodney, unable to bear the distressing pain, had been 
obliged to resort to a composing draught. It was, therefore, plain 
that she would not be down that evening. The rector, who 
chanced to make a call, left word that he should be pleased if 
Captain Curzon would dine with him. The invitation was 
promptly declined. The continuance of the conversation com- 
menced that morning presented far greater attractions than any- 
thing the rectory could offer. The result had been an opening 
up of confidences which threatened to establish the warmest 
friendship between the two who had up to this period professed to 
hate each other cordially. 

‘Here, Foster —Captain Curzon was addressing the butler—‘ is 
it a necessity to have dinner in the dining-room? It seems such 
a wilderness of a place when there are only Miss Wentworth and I.’ 

‘1 had thought of laying in the morning-room, Sir, but didn’t 
quite like to name it. Master and mistress always dine there 
when they’re two.’ 

‘Leagues better. The morning-room then let it be.’ 

And accordingly in that snuggery Captain Curzon thoroughly 
enjoyed a meal, which he could not help contrasting with the one 
they had both partaken of the evening before. 
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Never had the fair Hatty looked more bewitching. Captain 
Curzon decided that his friend Cotton must have been a fool not 
to have secured her. Hatty, on her part, was saying, ‘If I had 
been Flora Lyster, I’d have thrown over fifty Moss Goldings for you.’ 

Already these two young people, equally expert at the game, 
had begun playing with the fire. The question was, which would 
get burnt—he, she, both, or neither ? 

Dinner ended, a whole evening was before them to compare 
notes and to examine feelings, so that they might make sure how 
exactly constituted alike they each were. Long ago they had 
discovered that of all the people living they alone possessed 
hearts which were capable of being broken, These hearts were 
shattered, never to be made whole again; but the delightful 
luxury of dissecting the agony they had endured was theirs still. 
‘ Counterfeiting sweet woes, they suffered them again.’ 


The next morning both were down early, impelled by a certain 
sympathy, to taste the freshness of the morning air. From 
strolling round the garden they came in to breakfast together, 
and learnt, with well-assumed pleasure, that Mrs. Rodney was 
feeling better, and had sent down word to say that she hoped to 


join them later in the day. 

‘ Tell her,’ said Captain Curzon, to whom the message seemed 
principally addressed, ‘I shall be delighted to see her; but I do 
hope she won’t make any effort that might try her in any way.’ 

Miss Wentworth wondered if Fanny would like her to go up 
and sit with her. ‘ Will you ask her, Davis?’ she said. 

‘Yes, Miss; but I’m sure she'll say No. If mistress is down 
by the afternoon, it’s quite as much as she’ll be able to do.’ 

In that case Captain Curzon was tempted to propose that he 
and Miss Wentworth should go as far as Abbot’s Rest together. 
It was such a lovely walk, and with the autumnal tints upon the 
great trees around, the ruin would be something worth seeing 
now. His offer was accepted; and Davis had the satisfaction of 
restraining her mistress’s well-meant efforts by informing her that 
the Captain and Miss Hatty had gone for a long walk, ‘so that 
unless you feel inclined, Ma’am, there’s no necessity to hurry.’ 

Mrs. Rodney permitted herself to sink back upon the pillow, 
and then reflection came, and she told herself that Monty was so 
kind, no doubt he considered it due to her to sacrifice himself and 
be amiable to Hatty, and she would accept the offer, hoping to 
irritate him by so doing. ‘Davis, I will get up,’ she said; so 
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that when the truant couple returned they found Mrs. Rodney 
waiting to receive them. Needless to relate the mystification, 
the astonishment, finally the indignation which took possession 
of her, The two she had left crossing swords had now taken 
up arms together, and their weapons were smiles and sighs, which 
they practised regardless of her. 
The afternoon seemed very long. It was quite a relief when 
the tea was brought in, and Mrs. Rodney noticed that neither 


Monty nor Hatty made any opposition when she proposed resting 
a little before dinner in her own room. 


‘So you’ve had one of your bad headaches, Fanny?’ Mrs. Rod- 
ney saw it was her husband speaking; he had returned, had opened 
the door softiy, and was bending down to her. ‘Poor darling,’ 
he said tenderly, ‘if I’d known it I would not have gone.’ 

‘Oh, you could not have done anything for me, the pain was 
worse than usual; I had just to take a draught and lie quietly 
curled up until it was over.’ 

‘ And the Kilkenny cats, what did they do? I looked about, 
but there wasn’t so much as the tip of one of their tails below. 
What’s become of them ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—gone out to look at the moon, I shouldn’t 
wonder.’ 

‘But not together ?’ 

Mrs. Rodney’s eyes were fixed on the fire, her husband stared 
at her incredulously. © 

Shaking her head she said, ‘I don’t know what people are 
coming to; at all events I don’t understand them.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘ Nothing, only that I’m never going to mix myself up in any- 
body’s love affairs any more. When people tell me they are broken- 
hearted, I believe them ; and when they say they dislike anyone, I 

think they do. I don’t expect everything to be changed and for- 
~ gotten in a few hours.’ 

‘Whew!’ ejaculated Mr. Rodney; ‘is it Curzon and Hatty 
you are meaning?’ 

Mrs. Rodney’s head gave the reply ; then glancing at her hus- 
band, ‘I see you,’ she said ; ‘of course you're laughing, as every 
one else will do—you call me a stupid, and I suppose I am one.’ 

‘No, you are not anything of the kind, only you’re a romantic 
old goose, who thinks everybody’s heart is as soft as your own.’ 

‘When I was in love I meantit,’ said Mrs. Rodney aggrievedly. 
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‘If you had deceived me, or anything had come between us, I 
should have died, Stanhope, and I believe you would have died too.’ 

‘Oh, but we fell in love in a very old-fashioned way.’ 

‘ Well, then, I like old-fashioned ways best, don’t you ?* 

‘I like old-fashioned wives best, if that isthe same; then 
seeing that she was beginning to smile he added, ‘Don’t you 
bother your head about those two, they can look after each other, 


and take care of themselves—the rule of a good deal of what is 
called love in the present day.’ 


Louisa Parr. 
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The ‘ Royal Irish’ at Tel-el-Kebir. 


(FOR AN IRISH MELODY.) 


IF\HERE’S ne’er a lad in all our band 
But loves the shamrock green: 
Thinks with dimmed eyes of Erin’s skies, 

And seas that roll between. 
Yet on we march o’er shifting sand, 
Neath stars with ghostly sheen : 
Each man goes by, content to die 
For country and for Queen. 


Full well we know there’s grief at home 
That blights our shamrock fair ; 

But here we see pure loyalty : 
Ready to do and dare. 

So on we march ‘neath heaven’s wide dome, 
Dark, quiet, and serene ; 

Fight, bold and brave, or find a grave, 
For country and for Queen. 


Soft, soft we step, and make no noise— 
In silence, one and all. 

The Egyptian day dawns red and grey— 
Who'll see the evening fall ? 

But be it life or death, my boys, 
Let’s keep our shamrock green: ' 

Whate’er betide, we lived, we died, 
For country and for Queen. 





AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HaLirax, GENTLEMAN.’ 
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Across the Plains. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF AN EMIGRANT BETWEEN 
New YorK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


PART L. 


geht was, if I remember rightly, five o’clock when 

we were all signalled to be present at the Ferry Depdt of 
the railroad. An emigrant ship had arrived at New York on the 
Saturday night, another on the Sunday morning, our own on 
Sunday afternoon, a fourth early on Monday ; and as there is no 
emigrant train on Sunday, a great part of the passengers from 
these four ships was concentrated on the train by which I was to 
travel. There was a babel of bewildered men, women, and child- 
ren. The wretched little booking office, and the baggage-room, 
which was not much larger, were crowded thick with emigrants, 
and were heavy and rank with the atmosphere of dripping clothes. 
Open carts full of bedding stood by the half hour in the rain. 
The officials loaded each other with recriminations. A bearded, 
mildewed little man, whom I take to have been an emigrant 
agent, was all over the place, his mouth full of brimstone, bluster- 
ing and interfering. It was plain that the whole system, if system 
there was, had utterly broken down under the strain of so many 
passengers. 

My own ticket was given me at once, and an oldish man, who 
preserved his head in the midst of this turmoil, got my baggage 
registered, and counselled me to stay quietly where I was till he 
should give me the word to move. I had taken along with me a 
small valise, a knapsack, which I carried on my shoulders, and in 
the bag of my railway rug the whole of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, in six fat volumes. It was as much as I could carry 
with convenience even for short distances, but it insured me 
plenty of clothing, and the valise was at that moment, and often 
after, useful for a stool. I am sure I sat for an hour in the 
baggage-room, and wretched enough it was; yet, when at last the 
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word was passed to me and I picked up my bundles and got under 
way, it was only to exchange discomfort for downright misery and 
danger. 

I followed the porters into a long shed reaching downhill from 
West Street tothe river. It was dark, the wind blew clean through 
it from end to end; and here I found a great block of passengers 
and baggage, hundreds of one and tons of the other. I feel I 
shall have a difficulty to make myself believed; and certainly the 
scene must have been exceptional, for it was too dangerous for 
daily repetition. It was a tight jam; there was no fair way 
through the mingled mass of brute and living obstruction. Into 
the upper skirts of the crowd porters, infuriated by hurry and 
overwork, clove their way with shouts. I may say that we stood 
like sheep, and that the porters charged among us like so many 
maddened sheep-dogs; and I believe these men were no longer 
answerable for their acts. It mattered not what they were carry- 
ing, they drove straight into the press, and when they could get 
no farther, blindly discharged their barrowful. With my own 
hand, for instance, I saved the life of a child as it sat upon its 
mother’s knee, she sitting on a box; and since I heard of no acci- 
dent, I must suppose that there were many similar interpositions 


_ in the course of the evening. It will give some idea of the.state 


of mind to which we were reduced if I tell you that neither the 
porter nor the mother of the child paid the least attention to my 
act. It was not till some time after that I understood what I had 
done myself, for to ward off heavy boxes seemed at the moment 
a natural incident of human life. Cold, wet, clamour, dead oppo- 
sition to progress, such as one encounters in an evil dream, had 
utterly daunted the spirits. We had accepted this purgatory as a 
child accepts the conditions of the world. For my part, I shivered 
a little, and my back ached wearily ; but I believe I had neither 
a hope nor a fear, and all the activities of my nature had become 
tributary to one massive sensation of discomfort. 

At length, and after how long an interval I hesitate to guess, 
the crowd began to move, heavily straining through itself. About 
the same time some lamps were lighted, and threw a sudden flare 
over the shed. We were being filtered out into the river boat for 
Jersey City. You may. imagine how slowly this filtering pro- 
ceeded, through the dense, choking crush, everyone overladen 
with packages or children, and yet under the necessity of fishing 
out his ticket by the way; but it ended at length for me, and I 
found myself on deck under a flimsy awning and withatrifle of elbow 
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room to stretch and breathe in. This was on the starboard ; for 
the bulk of the emigrants stuck hopelessly on the port side, by 
which we had entered. In vain the seamen shouted them to 
move on, and threatened them with shipwreck. These poor people 
were under a spell of stupor, and did not stir a foot. It rained as 
heavily as ever, but the wind now came in sudden claps and cap- 
fuls, not without danger to a boat so badly ballasted as ours; and 
we crept over the river in the darkness, trailing one paddle in the 
water like a wounded duck, and passed ever and again by huge, 
illuminated steamers running many knots, and heralding their 
approach by strains of music. The contrast between these 
pleasure embarkations and our own grim vessel, with her list to 
port and her freight of wet and silent emigrants, was of that 
glaring description which we count too obvious for the purposes of 
art. 

The landing at Jersey City was done in a stampede. I had a 
fixed sense of calamity, and to judge by conduct, the same per- 
suasion was common to us all. A panic selfishness, like that pro- 
duced by fear, presided over the disorder of our landing. People 
pushed, and elbowed, and ran, their families following how they 
could. Children fell, and were picked up to be rewarded by a 
blow. One child, who had lost her parents, screamed steadily and 
with increasing shrillness, as though verging towards a fit; an 
official kept her by him, but no one else seemed so much as to 
remark her distress ; and I am ashamed to say that I ran among 
the rest. I was so weary that I had twice to make a halt and set 
down my bundles in the hundred yards or so between the pier and 
the railway station, so that I was quite wet by the time that I got 
under cover. There was no waiting-room, no refreshment room ; 
the cars were locked; and for at least another hour, or so it seemed, 
we had to camp upon the draughty, gaslit platform. I sat on my 
valise, too crushed to observe my neighbours ; but as they were 
all cold, and wet, and weary, and driven stupidly crazy by the 
mismanagement to which we had been subjected, I believe they 
can have been no happier than myself. I bought half a dozen 
oranges from a boy, for oranges and nuts were the only refection 
to be had. As only two of them had even a pretence of juice, I 
threw the other four under the cars, and beheld, as in a dream, 
grown people and children groping on the track after my leavings. 

At last we were admitted into the cars, utterly dejected, and 
far from dry. For my own part, I got out a clothes-brush, and 
brushed my trousers as hard as I could till I had dried them and 
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warmed my blood into the bargain ; but no one else, except my next 
neighbour to whom I lent the brush, appeared to take the least 
precaution. As they were, they composed themselves to sleep. 
I had seen the lights of Philadelphia, and been twice ordered to 
change carriages and twice countermanded, before I allowed myself 
to follow their example. 

Tuesday. —When I awoke, it was already day; the train was 
standing idle; I was in the last carriage and, seeing some others 
strolling to and fro about the lines, I opened the door and stepped 
forth, as from a caravan by the wayside. We were near no station, 
nor even, as far as I could see, within sight of any signal. A 
green, open, undulating country stretched away upon all sides. 
‘Locust trees and a single field of Indian corn gave it a foreign 
grace and interest ; but the contours of the land were soft and 
English. It was not quite England, neither was it quite France ; 
yet like enough either to seem natural in my eyes. And it was 
in the sky, and not upon the earth, that I was surprised to 
find a change. Explain it how you may, and for my part I cannot 
explain it at all, the sun rises with a different splendour in America 
and Europe. There is more clear gold and scarlet in our old 
country mornings; more purple, brown, and smoky orange, in 
those of the new. It may be from habit, but to me the coming 
of day is less fresh and inspiriting in the latter; it has a duskier 
glory, and more nearly resembles sunset; it seems to fit some 
subsequential, evening epoch of the world, as though America 
were in fact, and not merely in fancy, farther from the orient of 
Aurora and the springs of day. I thought so then, by the rail- 
road side in Pennsylvania, and I have thought so a dozen times 
since in far distant parts of the continent. If it be an illusion it 
is one very deeply rooted, and in which my eyesight is accomplice. 

Soon after a train whisked by, announcing and accompanying 
its passage by the swift beating of a sort of chapel bell upon 
the engine; and as it was for this we had been waiting, we 
were summoned by the cry of ‘ Allaboard!’ and went on again 
upon our way. The whole line, it appeared, was topsy-turvy ; 
an accident at midnight having thrown all the traffic hours 
into arrear. We paid for this in the flesh; for we had no 
meals all that day. Fruit we could buy upon the cars; and now 
and then we had a few minutes at some station with a meagre 
show of rolls and sandwiches for sale; but we were so many and 
so ravenous that, though I tried at every opportunity, the coffee 
was always exhausted before I could elbow my way to the counter. 
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Our American sunrise had ushered in a noble summer's day. 
There was not a cloud; the sunshine was baking; yet in the 
woody river valleys among which we wound our way, the atmo- 
sphere preserved a sparkling freshness till late in the afternoon. 
It had an inland sweetness and variety to one newly from the sea ; 
it smelt of woods, rivers, and the delved earth. These, though in 
so far a country, were airs from home. I stood on the platform 
by the hour; and as I saw, one after another, pleasant villages, 
carts upon the highway and fishers by the stream, and heard 
cockcrows and cheery voices in the distance, and beheld the sun, 
no longer shining blankly on the plains of ocean, but striking among 
shapely hills and his light dispersed and coloured by a thousand 
accidents of form and surface, I began to exult with myself upon 
this rise in life like a man who had come into a rich estate. 
And when I had asked the name of a river from the brakesman, 
and heard that it was called the Susquehanna, the beauty of 
the name seemed to be part and parcel of the beauty of the 
land. As when Adam with divine fitness named the creatures, 
so this word Susquehanna was at once accepted by the fancy. 
That was the name, as no other could be, for that shining 
river and desirable valley. 

None can care for literature in itself who do not take a special 
pleasure in the sound of names; and there is no part of the 
world where nomenclature is so rich, poetical, humorous, and 
picturesque, as the United States of America. All times, races, 
and languages have brought their contribution. Pekin is in the 
same State with Euclid, with Bellefontaine, and with Sandusky. 
Chelsea, with its London associations of red-brick, Sloane Square 
and the King’s Road, is own suburb to stately and primeval 
Memphis ; there they have their seat, translated names of cities, 
where the Mississippi runs by Tennessee and Arkansas ;' and both, 
while I was crossing the continent, lay, watched by armed men, 
in the horror and isolation of a plague. Old, red Manhattan lies, 
like an Indian arrowhead under a steam factory, below anglified 
New York. The names-of the States and Territories themselves 
form a chorus of sweet and most romantic vocables: Delaware, 
Ohio, Indiana, Florida, Dakota, Iowa, Wyoming, Minnesota, and 
the Carolinas; there are few poems with a nobler music for the 
ear: a songful, tuneful land; and if the new Homer shall 
arise from the Western continent, his verse will be enriched, 


1 Please pronounce Arkansaw, with the accent on the first. 
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his pages sing spontaneously, with the names of states and cities 
that would strike the fancy in a business circular. 

Late in the evening we were landed in a waiting-room at 
Pittsburg. I had now under my charge a young and sprightly 
Dutch widow with her children ; these I was to watch over provi- 
dentially for a certain distance further on the way; but as I found 
she was furnished with a basket of eatables, I left her in the 
waiting-room to seek a dinner for myself. 

I mention this meal, not only because it was the first of which 
I had partaken for about thirty hours, but because it was the 
means of my first introduction to a coloured gentleman. He did 
me the honour to wait upon me after a fashion, while I was 
eating; and with every word, look, and gesture marched me 
farther into the country of surprise. He was indeed strikingly 
unlike the negroes of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, or the Christy Minstrels 
of my youth. Imagine a gentleman, certainly somewhat dark, 
but of a pleasant warm hue, speaking English with a slight and 
rather odd foreign accent, every inch a man of the world, and 
armed with manners so patronisingly superior that I am at a loss 
to name their parallel in England. A butler perhaps rides as 
high over the unbutlered, but then he sets you right with a 
reserve and a sort of sighing patience, which one is often moved 
to admire. And again, the abstract butler never stoops to 
familiarity. But the coloured gentleman will pass you a wink at 
a time; heis familiar like an upper form boy toa fag; he unbends 
to you like Prince Hal with Poins and Falstaff. He makes him- 
self at home and welcome. Indeed, I may say, this waiter be- 
haved himself to me throughout that supper much as, with us, 
a young, free, and not very self-respecting master might 
behave to a good-looking chambermaid. I had come prepared to 
pity the poor negro, to put him at his ease, to prove in a thousand 
condescensions that I was no sharer in the prejudice of race ; but 
I assure you I put my patronage away for another occasion, and 
had the grace to be pleased with that result. 

Seeing he was a very honest fellow, I, consulted him upon a 
point of etiquette: if one should offer to tip the American waiter ? 
Certainly not, he told me. Never. It would not do. They 
considered themselves too highly to accept. They would even 
resent the offer. As for him and me, we had enjoyed a very 
pleasant conversation; he, in particular, had found much 
pleasure in my society ; I was a stranger; this was exactly one 
- of those rare conjunctures . . . Without being very clear seeing, I 
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can still perceive the sun at noonday ; and the coloured gentleman 
deftly pocketed a quarter. 

Wednesday.—A little after midnight I convoyed my widow 
and orphans on board the train; and morning found us far into 
Ohio. This had early been a favourite home of my imagina- 
tion ; I have played at being in Ohio by the week, and enjoyed 
some capital sport there with a dummy gun, my person being 
still unbreeched. My preference was founded on a work which 
appeared in ‘ Cassell’s Family Paper,’ and was read aloud to me by 
my nurse. It narrated the doings of one Custaloga, an Indian 
brave, who, in the last chapter, very obligingly washed the paint 
off his face and became Sir Reginald Somebody-or-other; a 
trick I never forgave him. The idea of a man being an Indian 
brave, and then giving that up to be a baronet, was one which my 
mind rejected. It offended verisimilitude, like the pretended 
anxiety of Robinson Crusoe and others to escape from uninhabited 
islands. 

But Ohio was not at all as I had pictured it. We were now 
on those great plains which stretch unbroken to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The country was flat like Holland, but far from being 
dull. All through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, or for as 
much as I saw of them from the train and in my waking 
moments, it was rich and various, and breathed an elegance 
peculiar to itself. The tall corn pleased the eye; the trees were 
graceful in themselves, and framed the plain into long, aérial 
vistas; and the clean, bright, gardened townships spoke of 
country fare and pleasant summer evenings on the stoop. It was 
a sort of flat paradise; but, I am afraid, not unfrequented by 
the devil. That morning dawned with such a freezing chill as I 
have rarely felt ; a chill that was not perhaps so measurable by 
instrument, as it struck home upon the heart and seemed to 
travel with the blood. Day came in with a shudder. White 
mists lay thinly over the surface of the plain, as we see them more 
often on a lake; and though the sun. had soon dispersed and 
drunk them up, leaving an atmosphere of fever heat and crystal 
pureness from horizon to horizon, the mists had still been there, 
and we knew that this paradise was haunted by killing damps 
and foul malaria. The fences along the line bore but two de- 
scriptions of advertisement ; one to recommend tobaccos, and the 
other to vaunt remedies against the ague. At the point of day, 
and while we were all in the grasp of that first chill, a native of 
U2 
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the state, who had got in at some way station, pronounced it, 
with a doctoral air, ‘a fever and ague morning.’ 

The Dutch widow was a person of some character. She had 
conceived at first sight a great aversion for the present writer, 
which she was at no pains to conceal. But being a woman of a 
practical spirit, she made no difficulty about accepting my attentions, 
and encouraged me to buy her children fruits and candies, to carry 
all her parcels, and even.to sleep upon the floor that she might 
profit by my empty seat. Nay, she was such a rattle by nature, 
and so powerfully moved to autobiographical talk, that she was 
forced, for want of a better, to take me into confidence and tell 
me the story of her life. I heard about her late husband, who 
seemed to have made his chief impression by taking her out 
pleasuring on Sundays. I could tell you her prospects, her hopes, 
the amount of her fortune, the cost of her housekeeping by the 
week, and a variety of particular matters that are not usually dis- 
closed except to friends. At one station, she shook up her children 
to look at a man on the platform and say if he were not like 
Mr. Z.; while to me she explained how she had been keeping 
company with this Mr. Z., how far matters had proceeded, and 
how it was because of his desistance that she was now travelling 
to the west. Then, when I was thus put in possession of the 
facts, she asked my judgment on that type of manly beauty. I 
admired it to her heart’s content. She was not, I think, remark- 
ably veracious in talk, but broidered as fancy prompted, and built 
castles in the air out of her past ; yet she had that sort of candour, 
to keep me, in spite of all these confidences, steadily aware of her 
aversion. Her parting words were ingeniously honest. ‘I am 
sure,’ said she, ‘ we all owght to be very much obliged to you.’ I 
cannot pretend that she put me at my ease; but I had a certain 
respect for such a genuine dislike. A poor nature would have 
slipped, in the course.of these familiarities, into a sort of worthless 
toleration for me. 

We reached Chicago in the evening. I was turned out of the 
cars, bundled into an omnibus, and driven off through the streets 
to the station of a different railroad. Chicago seemed a great and 
gloomy city. I remember having subscribed, let us say sixpence, 
towards its restoration at the period of the fire; and now when I 
beheld street after street of ponderous houses and crowds of com- 
fortable burghers, I thought it would be a graceful act for the 
corporation to refund that sixpence, or, at the least, to entertain 
me to a cheerful dinner. But there was no word of restitution. 
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I was that city’s benefactor, yet I was received in a third-class 
waiting-room, and the best dinner I could get was a dish of ham 
and eggs at my own expense. 

I can safely say, I have never been so dog-tired as that night 
in Chicago. When it was time to start, I descended the platform 
like a man ina dream. It was a long train, lighted from end to 
end ; and car after car, as I came up with it, was not only full but 
overflowing. My valise, my knapsack, my rug, with those six 
ponderous tomes of Bancroft, weighed me double; I was hot, 
feverish, painfully athirst ; and there was a great darkness over 
me, an internal darkness, not to be dispelled by gas. When at 
last I found an empty bench, I sank into it like a bundle of rags, 
the world seemed to swim away into the distance, and my con- 
sciousness dwindled within me to a mere pin’s head, like a taper 
on a foggy night. 

When I came a little more to myself, I found that there had 
sat down beside me a very cheerful, rosy little German gentleman, 
somewhat gone in drink, who was talking away to me, nineteen to 
the dozen, as they say. I did my best to keep up the conversa- 
tion; for it seemed to me dimly as if something depended upon 
that. I heard him relate, among many other things, that there 
were pickpockets on the train, who had already robbed a man of 
forty dollars and a return ticket ; but though I caught the words, 
I do not think I properly understood the sense until next morning; 
and I believe I replied at the time that I was very glad to hear it. 
What else he talked about I have no guess ; I remember a gabbling 
sound of words, his profuse gesticulation, and his smile, which was 
highly explanatory; but no more. And I suppose I must have 
shown my confusion very plainly; for, first, I saw him knit his 
brows at me like one who has conceived a doubt; next, he tried 
me in German, supposing perhaps that I was unfamiliar with the 
English tongue; and finally, in despair, he rose and left me. I 
felt chagrined ; but my fatigue was too crushing for delay, and, 
stretching myself as far as that was possible upon the bench, I was 
received at once into a dreamless stupor. 

The little German gentleman was only going a little way into 
the suburbs after a diner fin, and was bent on entertainment 
while the journey lasted. Having failed with me, he pitched next 
upon another emigrant, who had come through from Canada, and 
was not one jot less weary than myself. Nay, even in a natural 
state, as I found next morning when we scraped acquaintance, he 
was a heavy, uncommunicative man. After trying him on dif- 
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ferent topics, it appears that the little German gentleman flounced 
into a temper, swore an oath or two, and departed from that car 
in quest of livelier society. Poor little gentleman! I suppose 
he thought an emigrant should be a rollicking, free-hearted blade, 
with a flask of foreign brandy and a long, comical story to beguile 
the moments of digestion. 

Thursday.—I suppose there must be a cycle in the fatigue of 
travelling, for when I awoke next morning, I was entirely renewed 
in spirits and ate a hearty breakfast of porridge, with sweet milk, 
and coffee and hot cakes, at Burlington upon the Mississippi. An- 
other long day’s ride followed, with but one feature worthy of 
remark. Ata place called Creston, a drunken man got in. He 
was aggressively friendly, but, according to English notions, not 
at all unpresentadle upon a train. For one stage he eluded the 
notice of the officials ; but just as we were beginning to move out 
of the next station, Cromwell by name, by came the conductor. 
There was a word or two of talk; and then the official had the 
man by the shoulders, twitched him from his seat, marched him 
through the car, and sent him flying on to the track. It was done 
in three motions, as exact as a piece of drill. The train was still 
moving slowly, although beginning to mend her pace, and the 
drunkard got his feet without a fall. He carried a red bundle, 
though not so red as his cheeks; and he shook this menacingly 
in the air with one hand, while the other stole behind him to the 
region of the kidneys. It was the first indication that I had come 
among revolvers, and I observed it with some emotion. The con- 
ductor stood on the steps with one hand on his hip, looking back 
at him ; and perhaps this attitude imposed upon the creature, for 
he turned without further ado, and went off staggering along the 
track towards Cromwell, followed by a peal of laughter from the 
cars. They were speaking English all about me, but I knew I was 
in a foreign land. 

Twenty minutes before nine that night, we were deposited at 
the Pacific Transfer station near Council Bluffs, on the eastern 
bank of the Missouri river. Here we were to stay the night at a 
kind of caravanserai, set apart for emigrants. But I gave way to 
a thirst for luxury, separated myself from my companions, and 
marched with my effects into the Union Pacific Hotel. A white 
clerk and a coloured gentleman whom, in my plain European way, 
I should call the boots, were installed behind a counter like bank 
tellers. They took my name, assigned me a number, and pro- 
ceeded to deal with my packages. And here came the tug of war. 
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I wished to give up my packages into safe keeping ; but I did not 
wish to go to bed. And this, it appeared, was impossible in an 
American hotel. 

It was, of course, some inane misunderstanding, and sprang 
from my unfamiliarity with the language. For although two 
nations use the same words, and read the same books, intercourse 
is not conducted by the dictionary. The business of life is not 
carried on by words, but in set phrases, each with a special and 
almost a slang signification. Some international obscurity pre- 
vailed between me and the coloured gentleman at Council Bluffs ; 
so that what I was asking, which seemed very natural to me, ap- 
peared to him a monstrous exigency. He refused, and that with 
the plainness of the West. This American manner of conducting 
matters of business is, at first, highly unpalatable to the European. 
When we approach a man in the way of his calling, and for those 
services by which he earns his bread, we consider him for the time 
being our hired servant. But in the American opinion, two gentle- 
men meet and havea friendly talk with a view to exchanging favours 
if they shall agree to please. I know not which is the more con- 
venient, nor even which is the more truly courteous. The English 
stiffness unfortunately tends to be continued after the particular 
transaction is at an end, and thus favours class separations. But 
on the other hand, these equalitarian plainnesses leave an open 
field for the insolence of Jack-in-office. 

I was nettled by the coloured gentleman’s refusal, and un- 
buttoned my wrath under the similitude of ironical submission. 
I knew nothing, I said, of the ways of American hotels; but I 
had no desire to give trouble. If there was nothing for it but to 
get to bed immediately, let him say the word, and though it was 
not my habit, I should cheerfully obey. 

He burst into a shout of laughtér. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ you do 
not know about America. They are fine people in America. Oh! 
you will like them very well. But you mustn’t get mad. I know 
what you want. You come along with me.’ 

And issuing from behind the counter, and taking me by the 
arm like an old acquaintance, he led me to the bar of the hotel. 

‘There,’ said he, pushing me from him by the shoulder, ‘go 
and have a drink!’ 


THE EMIGRANT TRAIN. 


All this while I had been travelling by mixed trains, where I 
might meet with Dutch widows and little German gentry fresh 
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from table. I had been but a latent emigrant; now I was to be 
branded once more, and put apart with my fellows. It was about 
two in the afternoon of Friday that I found myself in front of the 
Emigrant House, with more than a hundred others, to be sorted 
and boxed for the journey. A white-haired official, with a stick 
under one arm, and a list in the other hand, stood apart in front 
of us, and called name after name in the tone of acommand. At 
each name you would see a family gather up its brats and bundles 
and run for the hindmost of the three cars that stood awaiting us, 
and I soon concluded that this was to be set apart for the women 
and children. The second or central car, it turned out, was de- 
voted to men travelling alone, and the third to the Chinese. The 
official was easily moved to anger at the least delay; but the 
emigrants were both quick at answering their names, and speedy 
in getting themselves and their effects on board. 

The families once housed, we men carried the second car 
without ceremony by simultaneous assault. I suppose the reader 
has some notion of an American railroad-car, that long, narrow 
wooden box, like a flat-roofed Noah’s ark, with a stove and a 
convenience, one at either end, a passage down the middle, and 
transverse benches upon either hand. Those destined for emi- 
grants on the Union Pacific are only remarkable for their extreme 
plainness, nothing but wood entering in any part into their con- 
stitution, and for the unusual inefficacy of the lamps, which often 
went out, and shed but a dying glimmer even while they burned. 
The benches are too short for anything but a young child. Where 
there is scarce elbow room for two to sit, there will not be space 
enough for one to lie. Hence the company, or rather, as it ap- 
pears from certain bills about the Transfer Station, the company’s 
servants, have conceived a plan for the better accommodation of 
travellers, They prevail on every two to chum together. To 
each of the chums they sell a board and three square cushions 
stuffed with straw, and covered with thin cotton. The benches 
can be made to face each other in pairs, for the backs are re- 
versible. On the approach of night the boards are laid from 
bench to bench, making a couch wide enough for two, and long 
enough for a man of the middle height; and the chums lie 
down side by side upon the cushions with the head to the 
conductor’s van and the feet to the engine. When the train is 
full, of course this plan is impossible, for there must not be 
more than one to every bench, neither can it be carried out 
unless the chums agree. It was to bring about this last condi- 
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tion that our white-haired official now bestirred himself. He made 
a most active master of ceremonies, introducing likely couples, 
and even guaranteeing the amiability and honesty of each. The 
greater the number of happy couples the better for his pocket, for 
it was he who sold the raw material of the beds. His price for 
one board and three straw cushions began with two dollars and a 
half; but before the train left, and, I am sorry to say, long after 
I had purchased mine, it had fallen to one dollar and a half. 

The match-maker had a difficulty with me ; perhaps, like some 
ladies, I showed myself too eager for union at any price; but certainly 
the first who was picked out to be my bedfellow, declined the 
honour without thanks. He was an old, heavy, slow-spoken man, 
I think from Yankeeland, looked me all over with great timidity, 
and then began to excuse himself in broken phrases. He didn’t 
know the young man, he said. The young man might be very 
honest, but how was he to know that? There was another young 
man whom he had met already in the train; he guessed he was 
honest, and would prefer to chum with him upon the whole. All 
this without any sort of excuse, as though I had been inanimate 
or absent. I began to tremble lest everyone should refuse my 
company, and I be left rejected. But the next in turn was a tall, 
strapping, long-limbed, small-headed, curly-haired Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, with a soldierly smartness in his manner. To be 
exact, he had acquired it in the navy. But that was all one; he 
had at least been trained to desperate resolves, so he accepted the 
match, and the white-haired swindler pronounced the connubial 
benediction, and pocketed his fees. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in making up the train. 
I am afraid to say how many baggage-waggons followed the 
engine, certainly a score ; then came the Chinese, then we, then 
the families, and the rear was brought up by the conductor in 
what, if I have it rightly, is called his caboose. The class to 
which I belonged was of course far the largest, and we ran over, 
so to speak, to both sides; so that there were some Caucasians 
among the Chinamen, and some bachelors among the families. 
But our own car was pure from admixture, save for one little boy 
of eight or nine, who had the whooping-cough. At last, about 
six, the long train crawled out of the Transfer Station and across 
the wide Missouri river to Omaha, westward bound. 

It was a troubled uncomfortable evening in the cars. There 
was thunder in the air, which helped to keep us restless. A man 
played many airs upon the cornet, and none of them were much 
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attended to, until he came to ‘Home, sweet home.’ It was truly 
strange to note how the talk ceased at that, and the faces began 
to lengthen. I have no idea whether musically this air is to 
be considered good or bad; but it belongs to that class of art 
which may be best described as a brutal assault upon the feelings. 
Pathos must be relieved by dignity of treatment. If you 
wallow naked in the pathetic, like the author of ‘Home, sweet 
home,’ you make your hearers weep in an unmanly fashion ; and 
even while yet they are moved, they despise themselves and hate 
the occasion of their weakness. It did not come to tears that 
night, for the experiment was interrupted. An elderly, hard- 
looking man, with a goatee beard and about as much appearance 
of sentiment as you would expect from a retired slaver, turned 
with a start and bade the performer stop that ‘damned thing.’ 
‘I’ve heard about enough of that,’ he added; ‘ give us something 
about the good country we’re going to.” A murmur of adhesion 
ran round the car; the performer took the instrument from his 
lips, laughed and nodded, and then struck into a dancing 
measure ; and, like a new Timotheus, stilled immediately the 
emotion he had raised. , 

The day faded; the lamps were lit; a party of wild young 
men, who got off next evening at North Platte, stood together on 
the stern platform, singing ‘The Sweet By-and-bye’ with very 
tuneful voices; the chums began to put up their beds; and it 
seemed as if the business of the day were at anend. But it was not 
so; for, the train stopping at some station, the cars were in- 
stantly thronged with the natives, wives and fathers, young men 
and maidens, some of them in little more than nightgear, some 
with stable lanterns, and all offering beds for sale. Their charge 
began with twenty-five cents a cushion, but fell, before the train 
went on again, to fifteen, with the bed-board gratis, or less than 
one-fifth of what I had paid for mine at the Transfer. This is 
my contribution to the economy of future emigrants. 

A great personage on an American train is the newsboy. He 
sells books (such books!), papers, fruit, lollipops, and cigars ; 
and on emigrant journeys, soap, towels, tin washing dishes, tin 
coffee pitchers, coffee, tea, sugar, and tinned eatables, mostly hash 
or beans and bacon. Early next morning the newsboy went 
around the cars, and chumming on a more extended principle 
became the order of the hour. It requires but a copartnery of 
two to manage beds; but washing and eating can be carried on 
most economically by a syndicate of three. I myself entered a 
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little after sunrise into articles of agreement, and became one of 
the firm of Pennsylvania, Shakespeare, and Dubuque. Shake- 
speare was my own nickname on the cars; Pennsylvania that of 
my bedfellow; and Dubugue, the name of a place in the State 
of Iowa, that of an amiable young fellow going west to cure an 
asthma, and retarding his recovery by incessantly chewing or 
smoking, and sometimes chewing and smoking together. I have 
never seen tobacco so sillily abused. Shakespeare bought a tin 
washing-dish, Dubuque a towel, and Pennsylvania a brick of soap. 
The partners used these instruments, one after another, accord- 
ing to the order of their first awaking ; and when the firm had 
finished, there was no want of borrowers. Each filled the tin dish 
at the water filter opposite the stove, and retired with the whole 
stock in trade to the platform of the car. There he knelt down, 
supporting himself by a shoulder against the woodwork or one 
elbow crooked about the railing, and made a shift to wash his 
face and neck and hands; a cold, an insufficient, and, if the train 
is moving rapidly, a somewhat dangerous toilet. 

On a similar division of expense, the firm of Pennsylvania, 
Shakespeare, and Dubuque supplied themselves with coffee, sugar, 
and necessary vessels; and their operations are a type of what 
went on through all the cars. Before the sun was up, the stove 
would be brightly burning; at the first station, the natives 
would come on board with milk and eggs, and coffee cakes; and 
soon from end to end the car would be filled with little parties 
breakfasting upon the bed-boards. It was the pleasantest hour 
of the day. 

There were meals to be had, however, by the wayside: a 
breakfast in the morning, a dinner somewhere between eleven 
and two, and supper from five to eight or nine at night. We 
had rarely less than twenty minutes for each; and if we had 
not spent many another twenty minutes, waiting for some ex- 
press upon a side track among miles of desert, we might have 
taken an hour to each repast and arrived at San Francisco up 
to time. For haste is not the foible of an emigrant train. It 
gets through on sufferance, running the gauntlet among its 
more considerable brethren ; should there be a block, it is un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed ; and they cannot, in consequence, predict 
the length ofthe passage within a day or so. Civility is the main 
comfort that you miss. Equality, though conceived very largely 
in America, does not extend so low down as to an emigrant. Thus 
in all other trains, a warning cry of ‘ All aboard !’ recalls the passen< 
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gers to take their seats; but as soon asI was alone with emigrants, 
and from the Transfer all the way to San Francisco, I found this 
ceremony was pretermitted; the train stole from the station 
without note of warning, and you had to keep an eye upon it even 
while you ate. The annoyance is considerable, and the disrespect 
both wanton and petty. 

Many conductors, again, will hold no communication with an 
emigrant. I asked a conductor one day, at what time the train 
would stop for dinner; as he made no answer I repeated the 
question, with a like result; a third time I returned to the 
charge, and then Jack-in-office looked me coolly in the face for 
several seconds and turned ostentatiously away. I believe he 
was half ashamed of his brutality ; for when another person made 
the same inquiry, although he still refused the information, he . 
condescended to answer, and even to justify his reticence in a 
voice loud enough for me to hear. It was, he said, his principle 
not to tell people where they were to dine; for one answer led to 
many other questions, as what o’clock it was? or, how soon should 
we be there? and he could not afford to be eternally worried. 

As you are thus cut off from the superior authorities, a great 
deal of your comfort depends on the character of the newsboy. 
He has it in his power indefinitely to better and brighten. the 
emigrant’s lot. The newsboy with whom we started from the 
Transfer was a dark, bullying, contemptuous, insolent scoundrel, 
who treated us like dogs. Indeed, in his case, matters came 
nearly to a fight. It happened thus: he was going his rounds 
through the cars with some commodities for sale, and coming to 
a party who were at Seven-wp, or Cascino (our two games), upon 
a bed-board, slung down a cigar-box in the middle of the cards, 
knocking one man’s hand to the floor. It was the last straw. 
In a moment the whole party were upon their feet, the cigars 
were upset, and he was ordered to ‘ get out of that directly, or he 
would get more than he reckoned for.’ The fellow grumbled and 
muttered, but ended by making off, and was less openly insulting 
in the future. On the other hand, the lad who rode with us in 
this capacity from Ogden to Sacramento, made himself the friend 
of all, and helped us with information, attention, assistance, and 
a kind countenance. He told us where and when we should 
have our meals, and how long the train would stop; kept seats 
at table for those who were delayed, and watched that we should 
neither be left behind nor yet unnecessarily hurried. You, who live 
at home at ease, can hardly realise the greatness of this service, 
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even had it stood alone. When I think of that lad coming and 
going, train after train, with his bright face and civil words, I see 
how easily a good man may become the benefactor of his kind. 
Perhaps he is discontented with himself, perhaps troubled with 
ambitions; why, if he but knew it, he is a hero of the old Greek 
stamp; and while he thinks he is only earning a profit of a few 
cents, and that perhaps exorbitant, he is doing a man’s work, 
and bettering the world. 

I must tell here an experience of mine with another newsboy. 
I tell it because it gives so good an example of that uncivil 
kindness of the American, which is perhaps their most bewildering 
charactertoone newly landed. It was immediately after I had left the 
emigrant train; and I am told I looked like a man at death’s door, so 
much had this long journey shakenme. I sat at the end of a car; 
and the catch being broken, and myself feverish and sick, I had 
to hold the door open with my foot for the sake of air. In this at- 
titude my leg debarred the newsboy from his box of merchandise. 
I made haste to let him pass when I observed that he was coming ; 
but I was busy with a book, and so once or twice he came upon 
me unawares. On these occasions he most rudely struck my 
foot aside; and though I myself apologised, as if to show him 
the way, he answered me never a word. I chafed furiously, and 
I fear the next time it would have come to words. But suddenly 
I felt a touch upon my shoulder, and a large juicy pear was put 
into my hand. It was the newsboy, who had observed that I 
was looking ill and so made me this present out of a tender heart. 
For the rest of the journey I was petted like a sick child; he lent 
me newspapers, thus depriving himself of his legitimate profit on 
their sale, and came repeatedly to sit by me and cheer me up. 


THE PLAINS OF NEBRASKA. 


It had thundered on the Friday night, but the sun rose on Satur- 
day without a cloud. We were at sea—there is no other adequate 
expression—on the plains of Nebraska. I made my observatory 
on the top of a fruit waggon, and sat by the hour upon that perch 
to spy about me, and to spy in vain for something new. It was 
a world almost without a feature ; an empty sky, an empty earth; 
front and back, the line of railway stretched from horizon to horizon, 
like a cue across a billiard-board; on either hand, the green plain 
ran till it touched the skirts of heaven. Along the track innumer- 
able wild sunflowers, no bigger than a crownpiece, bloomed in 
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a continuous flower bed; grazing beasts were seen upon the 
prairie at all degrees of distance and diminution ; and now and 
again we might perceive a few dots beside the railroad which 
grew more and more distinct as we drew nearer till they turned 
into wooden cabins, and then dwindled and dwindled in our wake 
until they melted into their surroundings, and we were once 
more alone upon the billiard-board. The train toiled over this 
infinity like a snail; and being the one thing moving, it was 
wonderful what huge proportions it began to assume in our regard. 
It seemed miles in length, and either end of it within but a step 
of the horizon. Even my own body or my own head seemed 
a great thing in that emptiness. I note the feeling the more 
readily as it is the contrary of what I have read of in the ex- 
perience of others. Day and night, above the roar of the train, 
our ears were kept busy with the incessant chirp of grasshoppers ; 
a noise like the winding up of countless clocks and watches, 
which began after a while to seem proper to that land. 

To one hurrying through by steam there was a certain exhi- 
laration in this spacious vacancy, this greatness of the air, this 
discovery of the whole arch of heaven, this straight, unbroken 
prison-line of the horizon. Yet one could not but reflect upon 
the weariness of those who passed by there in old days, at the 
foot’s pace of oxen, painfully urging their teams, and with no 
landmark but that unattainable evening sun for which they 
steered, and which daily fled them by an equal stride. They had 
nothing, it would seem, to overtake ; nothing by which to reckon 
their advance; no sight for repose or for encouragement; but 
stage after stage, only the dead green waste under foot, and the 
mocking, fugitive horizon. But the eye, as I have been told, 
found differences even here; and at the worst the emigrant came, 
by perseverance, to the end of his toil. It is the settlers, after all, 
at whom we have a right to marvel. Our consciousness, by which 
we live, is itself but the creature of variety. Upon what food does 
it subsist in such a land? What livelihood can repay a human 
creature for a life spent in this huge sameness? He is cut off 
from books, from news, from company, from all that can relieve 
existence but the prosecution of his affairs. A sky full of stars is 
the most varied spectacle that he can hope. He may walk five 
miles and see nothing; ten, and it is as though he had not moved; 
twenty, and still he is in the midst of the same great level, and 
has approached no nearer to the one object within view, the flat 
horizon which keeps pace with his advance. We are full at home 
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of the question of agreeable wall-papers, and wise people are of 
opinion that the temper may be quieted by sedative surroundings. 
But what is to be said of the Nebraskan settler? His is a wall- 
paper with a vengeance—one quarter of the universe laid bare in 
all its gauntness. His eye must embrace at every glance the 
whole seeming concave of the visible world; it quails before so 
vast an outlook, it is tortured by distance; yet there is no rest or 
shelter, till the man runs into his cabin, and can repose his sight 
upon things near at hand. Hence, I am told, a sickness of the 
vision peculiar to these empty plains. 

Yet perhaps with sunflowers and cicadz, summer and winter, 
cattle, wife and family, the settler may create a full and various 
existence. One person at least I saw upon the plains who seemed 
in every way superior to her lot. This was a woman who boarded 
us at a way station, selling milk. She was largely formed; her 
features were more than comely: she had that great rarity—a fine 
complexion which became her; and her eyes were kind, dark and 
steady. She sold milk with patriarchal grace. There was not a 
line in her countenance, not a note in her soft and sleepy voice, 
but spoke of an entire contentment with her life. It would have 
been fatuous arrogance to pity such a woman. Yet the place 
where she lived was to me almost ghastly. Less than a dozen 
wooden houses, all of a shape and all nearly of a size, stood planted 
along the railway lines. Each stood apart in its own lot. Each 
opened direct off the billiard-board, as if it were a billiard-board 
indeed, and these only models that had been set down upon it 
ready made. Her own, into which I looked, was clean but very 
empty, and showed nothing homelike but the burning fire. This 
extreme newness, above all in so naked and flat a country, gives a 
strong impression of artificiality. With none of the litter and 
discolouration of human life; with the paths unworn, and the 
houses still sweating from the axe, such a settlement as this seems 
purely scenic. The mind is loth to accept it for a piece of reality ; 
and it seems incredible that life can go on with so few properties, 
or the great child, man, find entertainment in so bare a playroom. 

And truly it is as yet an incomplete society in some points; 
or at least it contained, as I passed through, one person incom- 
pletely civilised. At North Platte, where we supped that evening, 
one man asked another to pass the milk-jug. This other was 
well-dressed and of what we should call a respectable appearance ; 
a darkish man, high spoken, eating as though he had some usage 
of society ; but he turned upon the first speaker with extraordinary 
vehemence of tone: 
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‘ There’s a waiter here!’ he cried. 

‘I only asked you to pass the milk,’ explained the first. 

Here is the retort verbatim : 

‘Pass! Hell! I’m not paid for that business; the waiter’s 
paid for it. You should use civility at table, and, by God, I'll 
show you how!’ 

The other man, very wisely, made no answer, and the bully 
went on with his supper as though nothing had occurred. It 
pleases me to think that some day soon he will meet with one of 
his own kidney ; and that perhaps both may fall. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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Strawberries. 


IDE by side in our English hedgerows in early springtime 
there grow two sister plants, almost exactly alike in foliage, 
flower, and all other points except the fruit, but differing widely 
from one another in that solitary, and to us essential, particular. 
One of these plants is the wild strawberry, the other is the little 
three-leaved, white potentilla. It is not often that a parent species 
and its more developed offspring survive together in the same 
district, but this is almost cer- 
tainly the case with these two 
small English wayside flowers. 
Indeed, the similarity between 
them is so close that even the 
most unobservant passers-by 
have been greatly struck with 
it; and the common native 
English name of the white po- 
tentilla—* barren strawberry’ 
—bears witness to the striking 
character of the family like- 
ness. Perhaps one ought 
rather to go a step further, 
and to say that, while the 
most unobservant have per- 
ceived the relationship, only 
the more observant have ever 
discovered the distinctness of 
the two plants. Nothing is 
more ordinary than to hear casual townsfolk exclaim that though 
there were lots of strawberry blossoms a little while ago in such- 
and-such a spot, there are no ripe strawberries to be seen now 
that the time has come for picking the fruit. In such cases, 
careful examination will generally show that the spot is really 
covered by white potentilla plants, whose little starry flowers were 
easily mistaken by the world at large for true strawberry blossom. 
Though there are some marked distinctive features even in the 
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flower, to which I shall presently recur, it is in the fruit alone 
that the two plants really differ sufficiently to attract the attention 
of an unbotanical eye. But here the difference is one which 
touches humanity on a very keen point indeed, for the strawberry 
blossom sets at last into a sweet and pulpy berry, while the 
potentilla blossom sets only into a small head of dry and un- 
palatable nutlets. How the edible fruit has been developed from 
the inedible seeds is the question which I propose briefly to 
investigate in the present paper. 

To get properly at the ancestry of the strawberry, we ought 
first to begin with the potentillas at large, for a most important 
part of our evidence consists in the fact that the white potentilla 
varies from the central type of its race in nearly all the same 
particulars as the strawberry plant. In other words, we have to 
show that the ancestors of the strawberry had already acquired 
most of their existing peculiarities while they were still white 
potentillas, and that they have only then varied so far as to have- 
added to that white potentilla type the one extra peculiarity of a 
red and juicy berry. Our systematic botanists, indeed, will tell 
us that while the one plant belongs to the genus Potentilla, the 
other plant belongs to the totally distinct genus Fragaria; and 
they imply, therefore, that the differences between the real 
strawberry and the barren strawberry are far greater than the 
differences between the barren strawberry and the other potentillas. 
I hope in the sequel to show, however, that it would be far easier 
to develop a strawberry out of a white potentilla than to develop 
a white potentilla itself out of any one among its yellow allies ; 
and therefore that the systematic classification is a faulty one, 
and the popular classification a correct stroke of half-unconscious 
scientific intuition. 

The potentillas are a group of very lowly and primitive roses, 
the earliest and simplest surviving members of the great and world- 
wide rose family. Our common English cinquefoil may be accepted 
as a good typical instance of the whole group. Cinquefoil is a pretty 
tufted creeping plant, whose small golden flowers, like yellow roses 
in miniature, star the waste grass-plots by the side of lanes and high- 
ways everywhere in Britain during the summerand autumn months. 
Its leaves, as the very name denotes, consist of five separate spread- 
ing leaflets, all springing from a common point, and radiating 
round it as a centre like the fingers of a hand. ‘The flowers, as 
usual in most very simple and primitive plants, are bright golden 
yellow, and they closely resemble the equally early blossoms of 
the buttercup, which similarly form the starting-point of another 
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great and varied family. Originally, there is good reason for 
believing all flowers were of this same bright golden yellow hue; 
and those of them that have since progressed to other colours, 
under stress of special insect selection, have passed through regular 
gradations of white, pink, red, crimson, purple, and finally blue. 
Some flowers still remain at the ancestral yellow stage; others 
have got on as far as white or pink; yet others have attained the 
stage of crimson or purple; and a very few, the most advanced of 
all, have even reached the culminating glory of deep blue. 

We have several other yellow potentillas in England besides 
the cinquefoil, and some of these have varied a good deal in 
foliage or other points from the central form. Nearest of all to 
it stands the small tormentil, so frequent upon heaths or other 
moors and uplands; for the main distinction between them lies in 
the fact that the cinquefoil has usually five large petals, while 
the tormentil has usually only four. This difference, however, is 
by no means always constant, for on the one hand it is easy to 
find stray flowers of cinquefoil with only four petals, while on the 
other hand the first flower on each stalk of tormentil has often 
five. There is an intermediate form, too, which exactly splits the 
difference between the two plants in every respect; and one can 
hardly doubt that tormentil is in reality only a very slightly 
altered form of cinquefoil, grown woodier and more dwarfish from 
its peculiar upland situation, and with one of its petals suppressed 
through gradual failure of constitutional vigour. The frequency 
with which the first flower on éach stem recurs to the original 
five-petalled form, while the material to spare remains abundant, 
is very significant: the later flowers, as the material for their 
formation runs short, have generally to be content with only four 
petals each. 

More divergent types of potentilla than these ‘are the forms 
which have their leaves (to use the technical term) pinnately, not 
digitately, divided—that is to say, with the separate leaflets 
arranged along two sides of a central leaf-stalk instead of radiating 
from a common point ; and though the white potentilla and the 
strawberry belong rather to the latter or digitate division, I shall 
yet enter briefly into the nature of the pinnate section, for the 
sake of the light which it throws by analogy upon the evolution 
of our own proper subject. Commonest among the potentillas of 
this divergent group in northern Europe is the trailing silverweed 
or gooseweed of our English roadsides, a pretty, long-leaved plant, 
with a silvery underside, and bright golden flowers springing 
x2 
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from rooted joints on its creeping runners. A rarer plant is the 
shrubby potentilla, which grows in bushy or stony places, 
especially on mountain sides, and has accommodated itself to its 
special situation by acquiring a stout woody stem. This species 
also has a yellow flower. But there are two other pinnate-leaved 
English potentillas whose blossoms have long since changed colour 
under the selective influence of their insect fertilisers. One of 
these is the marshy comarum, a perennial which grows in peaty 
or boggy places, and has assumed a dingy purplish-yellow hue, to 
suit the eyes of marshland insects. It is very noticeable that 
waterside flies do not seem to care for yellow, and most waterside 
flowers are therefore pinkish, purplish, or white. Thus the water- 
crowfoot and the mud-haunting ivy-leaved crowfoot have become 
white, while all our other native buttercups remain yellow. Inthe 
group of bennets or Gewms, closely allied to the potentillas, we 
find a still closer analogy, for the roadside herb-bennet or common 


avens is yellow like cinquefoil, but the marshy water-avens has. 


exactly the same dusky purplish-yellow tint as the marshy 
comarum. The other pinnate English potentilla, found wild with 
us only among the clefts of the Breiddin Hills in Montgomery- 
shire, is a mountain species with handsome and conspicuous white 
blossoms ; and this also is in striking analogy with similar facts 
elsewhere, for mountain species usually rise higher than their 
neighbours in the scale of colour, owing to the keen competition 
between the flowers for the visits of those rare fertilisers, the 
butterflies, which sail further up mountain heights than the bees 
and other meadow honeysuckers. For example, some Alpine 
buttereups are snowy-white, while most of their lowland congeners 
are simply yellow. 

With the side light thus cast upon our subject by the analogy 
of the pinnate potentillas, let us hark back to the digitate 
cinquefoil once more, and ask by what steps some such early 
ancestral form gave origin to the common predecessor of the true 
strawberry and its barren sister. The cinquefoil, we saw, had five 
leaflets to each leaf, but the strawberry and the white potentilla 
have three only. This is one of the marked points wherein these 
two plants differ from the other potentillas, and agree with one 
another. But though the trefoil leaf is a matter of some im- 
portance, as indicating community of origin, it is not difficult to 
understand how it has been developed from the primitive cinque- 
foil. The exact number of leaflets in a leaf is always rather 
variable, depending partly on the mode of growth of the plant, 
and partly on the amount of available material. Thus, in the 
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allied tormentil the lower leaves have five leaflets, but the upper 
ones have usually three only. In the spring potentilla, a rare 
English species, the lower leaves have seven or five, and the upper 
ones five or three. Again, where a species creeps along the 
ground, it is apt to have long pinnate leaves with many leaflets, 
as happens, for example, with silverweed and many similar plants. 
But where the leaves grow habitually among tall grass or choking 
wayside weeds, the number of leaflets is very apt to be reduced 
to three, as happens, for example, with clover and lotus among 
the peaflower tribe, and with wood-sorrel among the geranium 
tribe, many of whose allies have long pinnate leaves with numerous 
leaflets. Now, the strawberry and the barren strawberry differ 
conspicuously in habitat from the other potentillas in the fact 
that they grow mainly among grass, on banks, or in hedgerow 
thickets. Hence it suits them best to raise their trefoil leaves on 
tall stalks above the neighbouring herbage, and thus to get at the 
light and air which they require for their proper growth. Natural 
selection has easily brought about this result, because in such 
situations those potentillas which raised their leaves highest would 
best survive, while those which trailed or crept closely along the 
ground would soon be starved out for want of carbonic acid 
(the raw material of growth) by their surrounding competitors. 

In another direction the ancestors of the strawberry and of 
the barren strawberry also diverged from their cinquefoil pre- 
decessors, and that was in the peculiar colour of 
their flowers. For some reason rather difficult to 
decide, the petals have changed from yellow to 
white. Difficult to decide, I say, because we do 
not exactly know what are the insects which the 
strawberries set themselves out especially to please, 
or what is the peculiar nature of their specific 
taste. But, as a rule, this change from yellow to white petals is 
an ordinary concomitant of higher development, and it probably 
accompanies some change in the insects to which 
fertilisation is generally due. Our own native 
species have got no further in the upward course 
of development than white; but two allied East 
Indian forms with digitate leaves, cultivated in 
our flower-gardens, the Nepaul potentilla, and the 
purple potentilla, have risen as far in the scale of coloration as 
crimson and deep red. 

One may sum up the common points of the strawberry and 
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the barren strawberry somewhat as follows: Both have tall leaves 
of three leaflets, raised on an elevated leaf-stalk, whereas most of 
their other congeners have many leaflets. Both have white flowers, 
whereas most of their other congeners have them yellow. Both have 
short tufted stems; in both the leaves are clothed with silky down; 
and in both the leaflets are regularly toothed at the edge in the self- 
same manner. On the other hand, they differ from one another 
almost exclusively in the matter of their fruit. Now, as we shall pro- 
ceed to see, it is comparatively easy to produce the change whereby 
a dry fruit becomes a succulent one, and it is also comparatively 
easy to produce any one single change, unaccompanied by others ; 
but it is comparatively difficult to produce the whole set of changes 
whereby the two strawberries differ alike from all their congeners. 
So, if we are going to make a new genus, Fragaria, with a Latin 
name at all, we ought to make it include both the true strawberry 
and the barren strawberry, while we relegate to the genus Potentilla 
all the other less closely related kinds. But perhaps we shall do’ 
better if we lump them all together in a single genus, considering 
that, after all, the barren strawberry does not differ more from the 
remainder of the potentillas than many of these differ from one 
another among themselves. 
And now, how did the edible strawberry get developed’ from 
its barren ally? Well, if we take the fruit of any potentilla, we 
ilk shall find that it consists of several small, dry, one- 
br, Rhy seeded nuts, so tiny that they look themselves like 
¢ seeds, crowded on a thick receptacle or flower-stalk, 
f without any signs of redness or succulence. In some 
f potentillas, however, as the fruit ripens, this recep- 
tacle becomes a little spongy, something like the hull 
of a raspberry, only without its pulpy character. It 
is a common tendency of fruits to develop such pulpiness, and 
sometimes they do so quite suddenly by apparently spontaneous 
variation, as when an almond tree has been known to 
bY produce peach-like fruits. But no fruit will perma- 
nently acquire such a succulent character unless it 
derives some benefit by doing so; the change, once 
set up, will only be perpetuated by natural selection 
if it proves of advantage to the plants which happen to display it. 
Has it done so in the case of the strawberry ? 
A strawberry, as we all know, consists of a swollen red 
receptacle or end of the flower-stalk, dotted over with little seed- 
like nuts, which answer to the tiny dry fruits of the potentilla. 
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Suppose any ancestral potentilla ever to have shown any marked 
tendency towards fleshiness in the berry, what would have 
happened? It would probably be eaten by small hedgerow birds, 
who would swallow and digest the pulp, but would not digest the 
seed-like nuts embedded in its midst. Hence the nuts would get 
carried about from place to place and dropped by the birds in 
hedgerows or woods, under circumstances admirably adapted for 
their proper germination. Supposing this to happen often, the 
juiciest berries would get most frequently eaten, and so would 
produce hearty young plants oftener than those among their 
neighbours which simply trusted to dropping off casually among 
the herbage. Again, the birds like sweetness as well as pulpiness, 
and those berries which grew most full of sugary juices would be 
most likely to attract their attention. Once more, the brightest- 
coloured fruits would be most easily seen among the tall foliage 
of the hedgerows, and so those berries which showed any 
tendency towards redness of flesh would be sure to gain a point 
in attractiveness over their greener rivals. Thus at last the straw- 
berry has grown into the fruit that we know so well, by constant 
unconscious selection of the little hedgerow birds, exerted at 
once in favour of the pulpiest, the sweetest, and the ruddiest 
berries. 

It is noticeable, too, that in all these particulars what happens 
to the strawberry happens also in a hundred other independent 
cases. Wherever animals are to be enticed by plants, sugar is 
sure to be developed to entice them. It is so developed in the 
honey of flowers, in the extra-floral nectaries used for attracting 
ants, and in the sweet secretion by which the pitcher plants 
allure flies into their murderous vessels. So, too, bright colour 
is commonly employed to advertise the sweet material, as in the 
petals of flowers, the skin of fruits, and the pink or purple patches 
on the lips of the pitcher plants. On the other hand, the 
particular way in which these allurements are displayed by the 
strawberry is very different from that adopted by almost all other 
fruits. In the closely allied raspberry, the pulpiness and colour 
are produced in the outer coat of the little nutlets themselves, 
and the receptacle assumes the form of the hull, which we pull 
out of the fruit and throw away. In the plum, there is only one 
such berry, enclosing a single seed. But in the strawberry, the 
separate fruits remain always hard and dry, and it is only the 
receptacle which holds them that swells out into the bright- 
coloured and juicy edible portion. 
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It very seldom happens, however, that a plant which has 
diverged from another in one point remains constant in all other 
points. In the strawberry this is almost the case, for it hardly 
differs at all in any particular, save its fruit, from its ancestor, 
the white potentilla ; and that is good evidence, it seems to me, 
that the two plants cannot very long have separated from one 
another. Yet even here there are a few inconspicuous lateral 
differences. Most notable of these are the variations in the 
flower. Though to a casual observer the two blossoms look almost 
identical, and the plants can only readily be identified when in 
fruit, a botanical eye has never any difficulty in distinguishing the 
one from the other. The petals of the barren strawberry are 
usually rather short and narrow, the flowers scarcely open into 
more than a cup-shape, and there is a good deal of yellowish or 
reddish colour about the receptacle and the base of the stamens. In 
the true wild strawberry, on the other hand, the petals are usually 
larger, rounder, and purer white, the flowers open into a wide ° 
saucer-shape, and there is no yellow or red in the centre of the 
blossom, Perhaps one may best account for these changes by 
supposing that the true strawberry has still further progressed in 
insect fertilisation. This would sufficiently explain the purer 
white of the petals and the loss of such relics of the primitive 
yellow hue as still remained in the barren strawberry. But it is 
also probable, I think, that the barren strawberries represent the 
remnants of the old ancestral race which have not yet been lived 
down by the newer strawberry type, but which are gradually 
undergoing progressive degradation; hence their half-opened 
flowers—often self-fertilised—their smaller and degenerate petals, 
and their general unattractiveness of outward appearance. It is 
difficult to compare the blossom of a true wild strawberry with 
that of a barren strawberry without immediately catching the 
obvious suggestion that the one is going upward towards higher 
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development and the other downward towards general degeneracy. 


In some other respects the strawberry plant equally shows 
itself the nobler species of the two. Its leaves are usually larger 
and more erect, its stem taller and straighter, its root-stock less 
fluffy and not so creeping. Moreover, if it is really descended 
from the white potentilla, or from some closely-allied common 
ancestor, it has certainly far outstripped its progenitor in the race 
for the possession of the world, for the white potentilla, or barren 
strawberry, is apparently a strictly European species, found from 
Sweden and Ireland to the Crimea and the Caucasus, but the true 
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strawberry is a much more cosmopolitan plant, being found in 
almost all the temperate regions of the world, from Siberia and 
Scotland to Vancouver’s Land, and from the Arctic Regions to 
the Andes of Chili. This is quite what one would expect under 
the circumstances, for while the seed-like fruits of the white 
potentilla could only fall out on the ground close to the mother 
plant, and so could disperse themselves very slowly over a single 
continent, the little nuts of the strawberry could be carried by 
birds from land to land, across the severing ocean or the inter- 
vening tropical region. Thus the old degenerate type is now 
apparently dying out in northern and western Europe; but the 
progressive and advancing strawberry is making its way steadily, 
like a colonising race, round the entire girdle of the two temperate 
regions. 

The strawberries are, as yet, it would seem, a relatively new 
race, and so they have not, so far, split up into any very marked or 
distinctive separate species. Still they have even now assumed 
several minor forms, worthy at least to be distinguished as name- 
able varieties. The most divergent of these, as might be expected, 
is the Chilian pine strawberry, for in the southern hemisphere the 
imported strawberry, carried. over at first, no doubt, by some 
weather-driven bird, has found itself in the midst of ‘a very dif- 
ferent environment from that which surrounds it in the hedgerows 
and meadows of its European home, and to this environment it 
has had to adapt itself in several minor but obvious particulars. 
An almost equally distinct variety is the white Alpine strawberry, 
which has quite lost the native blushing ruddiness of the lowland 
fruit. Curiously different in another way is the hautboy, a taller 
plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a richer flavour, chiefly 
distinguished by the separation of its sexes on distinct plants, for 
here the stamens grow on one vine, and the pistils, or embryo fruits, 
on another. In order to make the berries swell and ripen, it is 
necessary to plant both sorts together, and then the fertilising 
insects unconsciously carry the pollen from the staminate flowers 
to the sensitive surface of their pistillate neighbours, and 
so assist the efforts of the gardener in setting the fruit. In 
the great American market-gardens it is usual to plant one 
row of ‘barren’ flowers for every three rows of ‘fertile’ ones, 
leaving the insects to do the rest. At present none of these 
varieties can be said to have developed into what old-fashioned 
botanists used to call ‘a good species,’ for fertile cross-breeds can 
still be readily produced between them all by artificially fertilising 
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the pistils of one sort with pollen taken on a camels’-hair brush 
from the stamens of another. The possibility of fertile hybridisa- 
tion in such a manner shows that the plants have not long 
diverged from the common central stock. But after they have 
long been exposed to varying circumstances and acted upon by 
natural selection, they will probably become so different from one 
another in a variety of small particulars that the hybrids will no 
longer prove fertile, owing to the want of sufficient similarity 
between the respective ancestral lines. Perfect fertility is only 
possible between individuals which still retain all the principal 
traits of a common ancestral form. 

On the other hand, if the strawberries ever really live down 
the white potentillas, so that the latter race dies out altogether, 
then the distance between the genus Fragaria and the genus 





Potentilla will be far greater than it is at the present day. We are 


lucky enough at this moment to be able to trace the close connec- 
tion between one rather abnormal potentilla (the barren strawberry) ° 
and the true strawberry itself. But if the barren strawberry were 
to disappear we should have no link between the yellow-flowered, 
five-leaved, dry-fruited cinquefoil and the white-flowered, three- 
leaved, succulent-fruited strawberry. In nature, as it now stands, 
this ‘missing link’ is fortunately not yet missing. Though still 


" essentially a potentilla in all important points, it yet approaches 


so nearly to the true strawberry that only rather close observation 
enables us to perceive their differences in certain stages of their 
existence. What thus happens now with the strawberry has 
doubtless happened at one time or another with every new species 
of plant or animal ; but the special interest of this case consists 
in the fact that here, in all probability, we still have the parent 
type living on in a degraded form side by side with its more 
advanced and developed descendant. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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In the Carquinez Woods. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE sun was going down on the Carquinez woods. The few 
shafts of sunlight that had pierced their pillared gloom were 
lost in unfathomable depths or splintered their ineffectual lances 
on the enormous trunks of the redwoods. For atime the dull 
red of their vast columns and the dull red of their cast-off bark 
which matted the echoeless aisles still seemed to hold a faint 
glow of the dying day. But even this soon passed. Light and 
colour fled upwards. The dark interlaced tree-tops, that had all 
day made an impenetrable shade, broke into fire here and there ; 
their lost spires glittered, faded, and went utterly out. A weird 
twilight that did not come from the outer world, but seemed born 
of the wood itself, slowly filled and possessed the aisles. The 
straight, tall, colossal trunks rose dimly like columns of upward 
smoke. The few fallen trees stretched their huge length into 
obscurity, and seemed to lie on shadowy trestles. The strange 
breath that filled these mysterious vaults had neither coldness nor 
moisture ; a dry fragrant dust arose from the noiseless foot that 
trod their bark-strewn floor ; the aisles might have been tombs, the 
fallen trees enormous mummies; the silence the solitude of a 
forgotten past. 

And yet this silence was presently broken by a recurring sound 
like breathing, interrupted occasionally by inarticulate and ster- 
torous gasps. It was not the quick, panting, listening breath of 
some stealthy feline or canine animal, but indicated a larger, 
slower, and more powerful organisation, whose progress was less 
watchful and guarded, or as if a fragment of one of the fallen 
monsters had become animate. At times this life seemed to take 
visible form, but as vaguely, as misshapenly as the phantom of a 
nightmare. Now it was a square object moving sideways, end- 
ways, with neither head nor tail and scarcely visible feet ; then an 
arched bulk rolling against the trunks of the trees and recoiling 
again, or an upright cylindrical mass but always oscillating and 
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unsteady, and striking the trees on either hand. The frequent 
occurrence of the movement suggested the figures of some weird 
rhythmic dance to music heard by the shape alone. Suddenly it 
either became motionless or faded away. 

There was the frightened neighing of a horse, the sudden 
jingling of spurs, a shout and outcry, and the swift apparition of 
three dancing torches in one of the dark aisles; but so intense 
was the obscurity that they shed no light on surrounding objects, 
and seemed to advance of their own volition without human 
guidance, until they disappeared suddenly behind the interposing 
bulk of one of the largest trees. Beyond its eighty feet of cireum- 
ference the light could not reach, and the gloom remained un- 
scrutable. But the voices and jingling spurs were heard dis- 








tinctly. 
. the mare! She’s shied off that trail again.’ 
‘Ye ain’t lost it agin, hev ye?’ growled a second voice. 
‘That’s jist what I hev. And these —— pine knots don’t 





give light an inch beyond ’em. 
make this cursed hole blacker.’ 

There was a laugh—a woman’s laugh— hysterical, bitter, sar- 
castic, exasperating. The second speaker, without heeding it, 
went on. 

‘What in thunder skeert the hosses? Did you see or hear 
anything ?’ 

‘Nothin’. The wood is like a graveyard.’ 

The woman’s voice again broke into a hoarse, contemptuous 
laugh. The man resumed angrily: 

‘If you know anything, why 
of cackling like a 
find the trail too.’ 

‘Take this rope off my waist,’ said the woman’s voice, ‘ untie 
my hands, let me down, and I'll find it.’ She spoke quickly and 

-with a Spanish accent. 

It was the men’s turn to laugh. ‘And give you a show to 
snatch that six-shooter and blow a hole through me as you did to 
the Sheriff of Calaveras, eh? Not if this court understands itself,’ 
eaid the first speaker, drily. 

‘Go to the devil, then,’ she said curtly. 

‘Not before a lady,’ responded the other. There was another 
laugh from the men, the spurs jingled again, the three torches 


reappeared from behind the tree, and then passed away in the 
darkness, 


if I don’t think they 





don’t you say so, instead 
squaw there. P’raps you reckon you ken 
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For a time silence and immutability possessed the woods ; 
the great trunks loomed upwards, their failen brothers stretched 
their slow length into obscurity. The sound of breathing 
again became audible; the shape reappeared in the aisle, and 
recommenced its mystic dance. Presently it was lost in the 
shadow of the largest tree, and to the sound of breathing succeeded 
a grating and scratching of bark. Suddenly, as if riven by light- 
ning, a flash broke from the centre of the tree trunk, lit up the 
woods, and a sharp report rang through it. After a pause the 
jingling of spurs and the dancing of torches were revived from the 
distance. 

* Hallo?’ 

No answer. 

‘Who fired that shot ?’ 

But there was no reply. A slight veil of smoke passed away 
to the right, there was the spice of gunpowder in the air, but nothing 
more. 

The torches came forward again, but this time it could be seen 
they were held in the hands of two men and a woman. The 
woman’s hands were tied at the wrist to the horse-hair reins of 
her mule, while a ria‘a, passed around her waist and under the 
mule’s girth was held by one of the men who were both armed 
with rifles and revolvers. Their frightened horses curveted, and 
it was with difficulty they could be made to advance. 

‘Ho! stranger, what are you shooting at ?’ 

The woman laughed and shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Look 
yonder at the roots of the tree. You’re a ——— smart man for a 
sheriff, ain’t you?’ 

The man uttered an exclamation and spurred his horse forward, 
but the animal reared in terror. He then sprang to the ground 
and approached the tree. The shape lay there, a scarcely dis- 
tinguishable bulk. 

‘A grizzly, by the living Jingo! Shot through the heart.’ 

It was true. The strange shape lit up by the flaring torches 
seemed more vague, unearthly, and awkward in its dying throes, 
yet the small shut eyes, the feeble nose, the ponderous shoulders 
and half-human foot armed with powerful claws were unmistak- 
able. The men turned bya common impulse and peered into the 
remote recesses of the wood again. 

‘Hi, Mister! come and pick up your game. Hallo there!’ 

The challenge fell unheeded on the empty woods. 

‘And yet,’ said he whom the woman had called the sheriff, ‘he 
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can’t be far off. It was a close shot, and the bear hez dropped in 
his tracks. Why, wot’s this sticking in his claws ?’ 

The two men bent over the animal. ‘ Why, it’s sugar, brown 
sugar—look!’ There was no mistake. The huge beast’s fore- 
paws and muzzle were streaked with the unromantic household 
provision, and heightened the absurd contrast of its incongruous 
members. The woman, apparently indifferent, had taken that 
opportunity to partly free one of her wrists. 

‘If we hadn’t been cavorting round this yer spot for the last 
half-hour I’d swear there was a shanty not a hundred yards away,’ 
said the sheriff. 

The other man, without replying, remounted his horse instantly. 

‘If there is, and it’s inhabited by a gentleman that kin make 
centre shots like that in the dark, and don’t care to explain how, 
I reckon I won’t disturb him.’ 

The sheriff was apparently of the same opinion, for he followed 
his companion’s example, and once more led the way. The spurs 
tinkled, the torches danced, and the cavalcade slowly re-entered 
the gloom. In another moment it had disappeared. 

The wood sank again into repose, this time disturbed by neither 
shape nor sound. What lower forms of life might have crept close 
to its roots were hidden in the ferns or passed with deadened tread 
over the bark-strewn floor. Towards morning a coolness like dew 
fell from above, with here and there a dropping twig or nut, or the 
crepitant awakening and stretching out of cramped and weary 
branches. Later a dull lurid dawn, not unlike the last evening’s 
sunset, filled the aisles. This faded again, and a clear grey light, 
in which every object stood out in sharp distinctness, took its place. 
Morning was waiting outside in all its brilliant, youthful colouring, 
but only entered as the matured and sobered day. 

Seen in that stronger light, the monstrous tree near which 
the dead bear lay, revealed its age in its denuded and scarred 
trunk, and showed in its base a deep cavity, a foot or two from the 
pround, partly hidden by hanging strips of bark which had fallen 
across it. Suddenly one of these strips was pushed aside, and a 
young man leaped lightly down. 

But for the rifle he carried and some modern peculiarities of 
dress, he was of a grace so unusual and unconventional that he 
might have passed for a faun who was quitting his ancestral home. 
He stepped to the side of the bear with a light elastic movement 
that was as unlike customary progression as his face and figure 
were unlike the ordinary types of humanity. Even as he leaned 
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upon his rifle, looking down at the prostrate animal, he unconsciously 
fell into an attitude that in any other mortal would have been a 
pose, but with him was the picturesque and unstudied relaxation 
of perfect symmetry. 

‘ Hallo, Mister!’ 

He raised his head so carelessly and listlessly that he did not 
otherwise change his attitude. Stepping from behind the tree the 
woman of the preceding night stood before him. Her hands were 
free except for a thong of the riata, which was still knotted 
around one wrist, the end of the thong having been torn or 
burnt away. Her eyes were bloodshot, and her hair hung over her 
shoulders in one long black braid. 

‘I reckoned all along it was you who shot the bear,’ she said, 
‘at least some one hidin’ yer,’ and she indicated the hollow tree 
with her hand. ‘It wasn’t no chance shot.’ Observing that the 
young man, either from misconception or indifference, did not 
seem to comprehend her, she added, ‘We came by here, last 
night, a minute after you fired.’ 

‘Oh, that was you kicked up such a row, was it?’ said the 
young man, with a shade of interest. 

‘I reckon,’ said the woman, nodding her head, ‘and them 
that was with me.’ 

* And who are they ?’ 

‘ Sheriff Dunn, of Yolo, and his deputy.’ 

‘ And where are they now?’ 


‘The deputy—in h—1ll, I reckon; I don’t know about the 
Sheriff.’ 

‘I see,’ said the young man, quietly, ‘an? you?’ 

‘I—got away,’ she said savagely. But she was taken with a 
sudden nervous shiver, which she at once repressed by tightly 


dragging her shawl over her shoulders and elbows, and folding 
her arms defiantly. 


‘And you're going ?° 

‘To follow the deputy, may be,’ she said gloomily. ‘ But 
come, I say, ain’t you going to treat? It’s cursed cold here.’ 

‘Wait a moment.’ The young man was looking at her with 
his. arched brows slightly knit, and a half-smile of curiosity. 
‘ Ain’t you Teresa ?’ 

She was prepared for the question, but evidently was not 
certain whether she would reply defiantly or confidently. After 
an exhaustive scrutiny of his face she chose the latter, and said, 
* You can bet your life on it, Johnny.’ 
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‘I don’t bet, and my name isn’t Johnny. Then you're the 
woman who stabbed Dick Curson over at Lagrange’s ?’ 

She became defiant again. ‘That’s me, all the time. What 
are you going to do about it?’ 

‘Nothing. And you used to dance at the Alhambra ?’ 

She whisked the shawl from her shoulders, held it up like a 
scarf, and made one or two steps of the sembi-cuacua. There 
was not the least gaiety, recklessness, or spontaneity in the 
action ; it was simply mechanical bravado. It was so ineffective, 
even upon her own feelings, that her arms presently dropped to 
her side and she coughed embarrassedly. ‘Where’s that whisky, 
pardner ?’ she asked. 

The young man turned toward the tree he had just quitted, 
and without further words assisted her to mount to the cavity. 
It was an irregular-shaped vaulted chamber, pierced fifty feet 
above by a shaft or cylindrical opening in the decayed trunk, 
which was blackened by smoke as if it had served the purpose of, 
achimney. In one corner lay a bearskin and blanket; at the 
side were two alcoves or indentations, one of which was evidently 
used as a table, and the other as a cupboard. In another hollow, 
near the entrance, lay a few small sacks of flour, coffee, and 
sugar, the sticky contents of the latter still strewing the floor. 
From this storehouse the young man drew a wicker flask of 
whisky and handed it, with a tin cup of water, to the woman. 
She waved the cup aside, placed the flask to her lips, and drank 
the undiluted spirit. Yet even this was evidently bravado, for 
the water started to her eyes, and she could not restrain the 
paroxysm of coughing that followed. 

‘I reckon that’s the kind that kills at forty rods,’ she said, 
with a hysterical] laugh. ‘ But I say, pardner, you look as if you 
were fixed here to stay,’ and she stared ostentatiously around the 
chamber. But she had already taken in its minutest details, 
even to observing that the hanging strips of bark could be dis- 
posed so as to completely hide the entrance. 

‘Well, yes,’ he replied: ‘it wouldn’t be very easy to pull up 
the stakes and move the shanty further on.’ 

Seeing that either from indifference or caution he had not 
accepted her meaning, she looked at him fixedly and said :— 

‘ What is your little game ?’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘What are you hiding for—here, in this tree?’ 

‘But I’m not hiding.’ 
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‘Then why didn’t you come out when they hailed you last 
night ?’ 

‘ Because I didn’t care to.’ 

Teresa whistled incredulously. ‘All right—then if you're 
not hiding, I’m going to.’ As he did not reply, she went on: 
‘If I can keep out of sight for a couple of weeks, this thing will 
blow over here, and I can get across into Yolo. I could get a 
fair show there, where the boys know me. Just now the trails 
are all watched, but no one would think of lookin’ here.’ 

‘Then how did you come to think of it?’ he asked carelessly. 

‘Because I knew that bear hadn’t gone far for that sugar. 
Because I knew he hadn’t stole it from a cache—it was too fresh, 
and we'd have seen the torn-up earth ; because we had passed no 
camp, and because I knew there was no shanty here. And, 
besides,’ she added in a low voice, ‘may be I was huntin’ a hole 
myself to die in—and spotted it by instinct.’ 

There was something in this suggestion of a hunted animal 
that, unlike anything she had previously said or suggested, was 
not exaggerated, and caused the young man to look at her again. 
She was standing under the chimney-like opening, and the light 
from above illuminated her head and shoulders. The pupils of 
her eyes had lost their feverish prominence, and were slightly 
suffused and softened as she gazed abstractedly before her. The 
only vestige of her previous excitement was in her left-hand 
fingers, which were incessantly twisting and turning a diamond 
ring upon her right-hand, but without imparting the least 
animation to her rigid attitude. Suddenly, as if conscious of 
his scrutiny, she stepped aside out of the revealing light, and by 
a swift feminine instinct raised her hand to her head as if to 
adjust her straggling hair. It was only for a moment, however, 
for, as if aware of the weakness, she struggled to resume her 
aggressive pose. 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘Speak up. Am I goin’ to stop here, or 
have I got to get up and get ?’ 

‘You can stay,’ said the young man, quietly ; ‘ but as I’ve got 
my provisions and ammunition here, and haven’t any other place 
to go to just now, I suppose we'll have to share it together.’ 

She glanced at him under her eyelids, and a half-bitter, half- 
contemptuous smile passed across her face. ‘ All right, old man,’ 
she said, holding out her hand, ‘it’s a go. We'll start in house- 
keeping, at once, if you like.’ 

‘I'll have to come here once or twice a day,’ he said, quite 
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composedly, ‘to look after my things, and get something to eat ; 
but I'll be away most of the time, and what with camping out 
under the trees every night, I reckon my share won’t incommode 
you.’ 

She opened her black eyes upon him at this original proposition. 
Then she looked down at her torn dress. ‘I suppose this style 
of thing ain’t very fancy, is it?’ she said with a forced laugh. 

‘I think I know where to beg or borrow a change for you, if 
you can’t get any,’ he replied simply. 

She stared at him again. ‘Are you a family man ?’ 

‘No.’ 

She was silent fora moment. ‘ Well, she said, ‘ you can tell 
your girl I’m not particular about its being in the latest fashion.’ 

There was a slight flush on his forehead as he turned toward 
the little cupboard, but no tremor in his voice as he went on. 
‘You'll find tea and coffee here, and, if you’re bored, there’s a 
book or two. You read, don’t you—I mean English ?’ 

She nodded, but cast a look of undisguised contempt upon 
the two worn, coverless novels he held out to her. ‘ You haven’t 
got last week’s “Sacramento Union,” have you? I hear they 
have my case all in; only them lying reporters made it out 
against me all the time.’ 

‘I don’t see the papers,’ he replied curtly. 

‘They say there’s a picture of me in the “ Police Gazette,” 
taken in the act,’ and she laughed. 

He looked a little abstracted, and turned as if to go. ‘I think 
you'll do well to rest a while just now, and keep as close 
hid as possible until afternoon. The trail is a mile away at the 
nearest point, but some one might miss it and stray over here. 
You're quite safe if you’re careful, and stand by the tree. You 
can build a fire here,’ he stepped under the chimney-like opening, 
‘without its being noticed. Even the smoke is lost and cannot 
be seen so high.’ 

The light from above was falling on his head and shoulders as 
it had-on hers. She looked at him intently. 

‘ You travel a good deal on your figure, pardner, don’t you ?’ 
she said, with a certain admiration that was quite sexless in its 
quality ; ‘but I don’t see how you pick up a living by it in the 
Carquinez woods. So you're going, are you? You might be more 
sociable, Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ He leaped from the opening. 

‘I say, pardner !’ 
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He turned, a little impatiently. She had knelt down at the 
entrance, so as to be nearer his level, and was holding out her 
hand. But he did not notice it, and she quietly withdrew it. 

‘If anybody dropped in and asked for you, what name will 
they say ?’ 

He smiled. ‘Don’t wait to hear.’ 

‘But suppose J wanted to sing out for you, what will I call 
you?’ 

He hesitated. ‘Call me—Lo.’ 

‘Lo, the poor Indian?’! 

‘ Exactly.’ 

It suddenly occurred to the woman, Teresa, that in the young 
man’s height, supple yet erect carriage, colour, and singular 
gravity of demeanour there was a refined aboriginal suggestion. 
He did not look like any Indian she had ever seen, but rather as 
a youthful chief might have looked. There was a further sugges- 
tion in his fringed buckskin shirt and mocassins, but before she 
could utter the half-sarcastic comment that rose to her lips 
he had glided noiselessly away, even as an Indian might have 
done. 

She readjusted the slips of hanging bark with feminine in- 
genuity, dispersing them so as to completely hide the entrance. 
Yet this did not darken the chamber, which seemed to draw a 
purer and more vigorous light through the soaring shaft that pierced 
the roof than that which came from the dim woodland aisles 
below. Nevertheless she shivered, and drawing her shawl closely 
around her began to collect some half-burnt fragments of wood 
in the chimney to make a fire. But the preoccupation of her 
thoughts rendered this a tedious process, as she would from time 
to time stop in the middle of an action, and fall into an attitude 
of rapt abstraction, with far-off eyes and rigid mouth. When she 
had at last succeeded in kindling a fire and raising a film of pale 
blue smoke that seemed to fade and dissipate entirely before it 
reached the top of the chimney shaft, she crouched beside it, 
fixed her eyes on the darkest corner of the cavern, and became 
motionless. 

What did she see through that shadow ? 

Nothing at first but a confused medley of figures and incidents 
of the preceding night; things to be put away and forgotten— 
things that would not have happened but for another thing— 

* The first word cf Pope’s familiar apostrophe is humorously used in the far 
West as a distinguishing title for the Indian. 
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the thing before which everything faded! A ball-room, the sounds 
of music, the one man she had cared for insulting her with the 
flaunting ostentation of his unfaithfulness; herself despised, put 
aside, laughed at, or worse, jilted. And then the moment of 
delirium, when the light danced; the one wild act, that lifted 
her—the despised one—above them all, made her the supreme 
figure, to be glanced at by frightened women, stared at by half- 

tartled, half-admiring men! ‘Yes,’ she laughed ; but, struck by 
the sound of her own voice, moved twice round the cavern nerv- 
ously, and then dropped again into her old position. 

As they carried him away he had laughed at her—like a hound 
that he was; he who had praised her for her spirit, and incited 
her revenge against others ; he who had taught her to strike when 
she was insulted ; and it was only fit he should reap what he had 
sown. She was what he, what other men, had made her. And 
what was she now? What had she been once? 

She tried to recall her childhood. The man and woman who 
might have been her father and mother ; who fought and wrangled 
over her precocious little life ; abused or caressed her as she sided 
with either, and then left her with a circus troupe, where she first 
tasted the power of her courage, her beauty, and her recklessness. 
She remembered those flashes of triumph that left a fever in her 
veins—a fever that when it failed must be stimulated by dissipa- 
tion ; by anything, by everything that would keep her name a 
wonder in men’s mouths, an envious fear to women. She recalled 
her transfer to the strolling players; her cheap pleasures, and 
cheaper rivalries and hatred—but always Teresa! the daring 
Teresa! the reckless Teresa! audacious as a woman, invincible 
as a boy; dancing, flirting, fencing, shooting, swearing, drinking, 
smoking, fighting Teresa! ‘Oh yes; she had been loved per- 
haps—who knows ?—but always feared. Why should she change 
now? Ha, he should see.’ 

She had lashed herself into a frenzy, as was her wont, with 
gestures, ejaculations, oaths, adjurations, and passionate apo- 
strophes, but with this strange and unexpected result. Heretofore 
she had always been sustained and kept up by an audience of 
some kind or quality, if only perhaps a humble companion ; 
there had always been some one she could fascinate or horrify, 
and she could read her power mirrored in their eyes. Even the 
half-abstracted indifference of her strange host had been some- 
thing. But she was alone now. Her words fell on apathetic 
solitude; she was acting to viewless space. She rushed to the 
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opening, dashed the hanging bark aside, and mee to the 


ground. i 
She ran forward wildly a few steps and. stopped. ° Wh 
‘Hallo!’ she cried. ‘Look, ’tis:I, Teresa !?"j la 6.°9 


The profound silence remained unbroken. | Her shrillest tones 
were lost in an echoless space, even as the smoke of her [fire had 
faded into pure ether. She stretched out her’ clenched fists ‘as 
if to defy the pillared austerities of the vaults around her. : 

‘Come and take me if you dare!’ ' 

The challenge was unheeded. If she had thrown herself 
violently against the nearest tree-trunk she could not have been 
stricken more breathless than she was by the compact, embattled 
solitude that encompassed her. The hopelessness of impressing 
these cold and passive vaults with her selfish passion filled: her 
with a vague fear. In her rage of the previous night she had not 
seen the wood in its profound immobility. - Left-alone ;with. the 
majesty of those enormous columns, ;she trembled. -and. turned 
faint. The silence of the hollow tree she had just quitted seemed 
to her less awful than the crushing presence of ;these: ‘mute; and 
monstrous witnesses of her weakness. Like a wounded quail 
with lowered crest and trailing wing she crept back to her hiding- 
place. ‘ teow ST 

Even then the influence of the wood, was still upon her. She 
picked up the novel she had contemptuously. thrown , aside, only 
to let it fall again in utter weariness.} Fora moment her feminine 
curiosity was excited by the discovery ;of)an old: book, iri whose 
blank leaves were pressed a variety of flowers and. woodland grasses. 
As she could not conceive that these had been kept for any but 
a sentimental purpose, she was disappointed to find that under- 
neath each was a sentence in an unknown tongue, that even to 
her untutored eye did not appear to be the language. of passion. 
Finally, she rearranged the couch of skins and blankets, and im- 
parting to it in three clever shakes an entirely different character, 
lay down to pursue her reveries. But nature asserted herself, and 
ere she knew it she was asleep. 

So intense and prolonged had been her previous excitement 
that the tension once relieved, she passed into a, slumber of 
exhaustion so deep that she seemed scarce to breathe. :; High 
noon succeeded morning, the central shaft receiyed a) single: ray 
of upper sunlight, the afternoon came and went, thé .shadows 
gathered below, the sunset fires began to eat their way through 
the groined roof, and she still slept.’ She slept even when the 
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bark hangings of the chamber were put aside and the young man 
re-entered. 

He laid down a bundle he was carrying, and softly approached 
the sleeper. For a moment he was startled from his indifference ; 
she lay so still and motionless. But this was not all that struck 
him ; the face before him was no longer the passionate, haggard 
visage that confronted him that morning; the feverish air, the 
burning colour, the strained muscles of mouth and brow, and the 
staring eyes were gone; wiped away perhaps by the tears that 
still left their traces on cheek and dark eyelash. It was the face 
of a handsome woman of thirty, with even a suggestion of soft- 
ness in the contour of the cheek and arching of her upper lip, 
no longer rigidly drawn down in anger, but relaxed by sleep on her 
white teeth. 

With the lithe soft tread that was habitual to him, the young 
man moved about, examining the condition of the little chamber, 
and its stock of provisions and necessaries, and withdrew presently 
to reappear as noiselessly with a tin bucket of water. This done 
he replenished the little pile of fuel with an armful of bark and 
pine cones, cast an approving glance about him, which included 
the sleeper, and silently departed. 

It was night when she awoke. She was surrounded by a 
profound darkness, except where the shaft-like opening made a 
nebulous mist in the corner of her wooden cavern. Providen- 
tially she struggled back to consciousness slowly, so that the 
solitude and silence came upon her gradually with a growing 
realisation of the events of the past twenty-four hours, but with- 
out a shock. She was alone here, but safe still, and every hour 
added to her chances of ultimate escape. She remembered to 
have seen a candle among the articles on the shelf, and she began 
to grope her way towards the matches. Suddenly she stopped. 
What was that panting ? 

Was it her own breathing, quickened with a sudden nameless 
terror? or was there something outside? Her heart seemed to 
stop beating while she listened. Yes !—it was a panting outside 
—a panting now increased, multiplied, redoubled, mixed with the 
sounds of rustling, tearing, craunching, and occasionally a quick, 
impatient snarl. She crept on her hands and knees to the opening 
and looked out. At first the ground seemed to be undulating 
between her and the opposite tree. But a second glance showed 
her the black and grey, bristling, tossing backs of tumbling 
beasts of prey, charging the carcase of the bear that lay at its 
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roots, or contesting for the prize with gluttonous choked breath, 
sidelong snarls, arched spines, and recurved tails. One of the 
boldest had leaped upon a buttressing root of her tree within a 
foot of the opening. The excitement, awe, and terror she had 
undergone culminated in one wild, maddened scream, that seemed 
to pierce even the cold depths of the forest, as she dropped 
on her face, with her hands clasped over her eyes in an agony of 
fear. 

Her scream was answered, after a pause, by a sudden volley 
of firebrands and sparks into the midst of the panting, crowding 
pack; a few smothered howls and snaps, and a sudden dispersion 
of the concourse. In another moment the young man, with a 
blazing brand in either hand, leaped upon the body of the bear. 

Teresa raised her head, uttered a hysterical cry, slid down 
the tree, flew wildly to his side, caught convulsively at his sleeve, 
and fell on her knees beside him. 

‘Save me! save me!’ she gasped, in a voice broken by terror. 
‘Save me from those hideous creatures. No, no!’ she implored, 
as he endeavoured to lift her to her feet. ‘No—let me stay here 
close beside you. So,’ clutching the fringe of his leather hunting- 
shirt, and dragging herself on her knees nearer him, ‘ so—don’t 
leave me, for God’s sake !’ 

‘They are gone,’ he replied, gazing down curiously at her, as 
she wound the fringe around her hand to strengthen her hold; 
‘they’re only a lot of cowardly coyotes and wolves, that dare not 
attack anything that lives and can move.’ 

The young woman responded with a nervous shudder. ‘ Yes; 
that’s it,’ she whispered, in a broken voice ; ‘it’s only the dead 
they want. Promise me—swear to me, if I’m caught or hung or 
shot, you won’t let me be left here to be torn and—ah! my God! 
what’s that ?’ 

She had thrown her arms around his knees, completely 
pinioning him to her frantic breast. Something like a smile of 
disdain passed across his face as he answered: ‘It’s nothing. 
They will not return. Get up!’ 

Even in her terror she saw the change in his face. ‘I know, 
I know!’ she cried. ‘I’m frightened—but I cannot bear it any 
longer. Hear me! Listen! Listen—but don’t move! I didn’t 
mean to kill Curson—no! I swear to God,no! I didn’t mean to 
kill the sheriff—and I didn’t. I was only bragging—do you 
hear? I lied! I lied—don’t move, I swear to God I lied. I’ve 
made myself out worse than I was. I have. Only don’t leave 
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me now—and if I die—and it’s not far off, may be—get me away 
from here—and from them. Swear it!’ 

‘All right,’ said the young man, with a scarcely concealed 
movement of irritation. ‘But get up now, and go back to the 
cabin.’ 

‘No; not there alone.’ Nevertheless he quietly but firmly 
released himself. 

‘I will stay here,’ he replied. ‘I would have been nearer to 
you, but I thought it better for your safety that my camp-fire 
should be further off. But I can build it here, and that will keep 
the coyotes off.’ 

‘Let me stay with you—beside you,’ she said imploringly. 

She looked so broken, crushed, and spiritless, so unlike the 
woman of the morning—that, albeit with an ill grace, he tacitly 
consented, and turned away to bring his blankets. But in the 
next moment she was at his side, following him like a dog, silent 
and wistful, and even offering to carry his burden. When he had 
built the fire, for which she had collected the pine-cones and 
broken branches near them, he sat down, folded his arms, and 
leaned back against the tree in reserved and deliberate silence. 
Humble and submissive, she did not attempt to break in upon a 
reverie she could not help but feel had little kindliness to herself. 
As the fire snapped and sparkled, she pillowed her head upon a 
root, and lay still to watch it. 

It rose and fell, dying away at times to a mere lurid glow, 
and again, agitated by some breath scarcely perceptible to them, 
quickening into a roaring flame. When only the embers re- 
mained, a dead silence filled the wood. Then the first breath of 
morning moved the tangled canopy above, and a dozen tiny sprays 
and needles detached from the interlocked boughs winged their 
soft way noiselessly to the earth. A few fell upon the prostrate 
woman like a gentle benediction, and she slept. But even then, 
the young man, looking down, saw that the slender fingers were 
still aimlessly but rigidly twisted in the leather fringe of his 
hunting-shirt. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was a peculiarity of the Carquinez Wood that it stood apart 
and distinct in its gigantic individuality. Even where the 
integrity of its own singular species was not entirely preserved, 
it admitted no inferior trees. Nor was there any diminishing 
fringe on its outskirts; the sentinels that guarded the few gate- 
ways of the dim trails were as monstrous as the serried ranks 
drawn up in the heart of the forest. Consequently the red high- 
way that skirted the eastern angle was bare and shadeless, until it 
slipped a league off ito a watered valley and refreshed itself 
under lesser sycamores and willows. It was here the newly-born 
city of Excelsior, still in its cradle, had, like an infant Hercules, 
strangled the serpentine North Fork of the American river, and 
turned its life-current into the ditches and flumes of the Excelsior 
miners. 

Newest of the new houses that seemed to have accidentally 
formed its single, straggling street was the residence of the Rev. 
Winslow Wynn, not unfrequently known as ‘Father Wynn,’ 
pastor of the first Baptist church. The ‘pastorage,’ as it was 
cheerfully called, had the glaring distinction of being built of 
brick, and was, as had been wickedly pointed out by idle scoffers, 
the only ‘ fireproof’ structure in town. This sarcasm was not, 
however, supposed to be particularly distasteful to ‘ Father Wynn,’ 
who enjoyed the reputation of being ‘ hail fellow—well met’ with 
the rough mining element, who called them by their Christian 
names, had been known to drink at the bar of the Polka Saloon 
while engaged in the conversion of a prominent citizen, and was 
popularly said to have no ‘ gospel starch’ about him. Certain 
conscious outcasts and transgressors were touched at this apparent 
unbending of the spiritual authority. The rigid tenets of Father 
Wynn’s faith were lost in the supposed catholicity of his humanity. 
‘A preacher that can jine a man when he’s histin’ liquor into 
him, without jawin’ about it, ought to be allowed to wrestle with 
sinners and splash about in as much cold water as he likes,’ was 
the criticism of one of his converts. Nevertheless it was true 
that Father Wynn was somewhat loud and intolerant in his 
tolerance. It was true that he was a little more rough, a little 
more frank, a little more hearty, a little more impulsive than his 
disciples. It was true that often the proclamation of his extreme 
liberality and brotherly equality partook somewhat of an apology. 
It is true that a few who might have been most benefited by this 
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kind of gospel regarded him with a singular disdain. It is true 
that his liberality was of an ornamental, insinuating quality, 
accompanied with but little sacrifice; his acceptance of a col- 
Jection taken up in a gambling saloon for the rebuilding of his 
church destroyed by fire, gave him a popularity large enough, it 
must be confessed, to cover the sins of the gamblers themselves, 
but it was not proven that he had ever organised any form of 
relief. But it was true that local history somehow accepted him 
as an exponent of mining Christianity, without the least reference 
to the opinions of the Christian miners themselves. 

The Rev. Mr. Wynn’s liberal habits and opinions were not, 
however, shared by his only daughter, a motherless young lady of 
eighteen. Nellie Wynn was in the eye of Excelsior an unap- 
proachable divinity, as inaccessible and cold as her father was 
impulsive and familiar. An atmosphere of chaste and proud 
virginity made itself felt even in the starched integrity of her 
spotless skirts, in her neatly gloved finger-tips, in her clear 
amber eyes, in her imperious red lips, in her sensitive nostrils. 
Need it be said that the youth and middle age of Excelsior were 
madly, because apparently hopelessly, in love with her? For the 
rest, she had been expensively educated, was profoundly ignorant 
in two languages, with a trained misunderstanding of music and 
painting, and a natural and faultless taste in dress. 

The Rev. Mr. Wynn was engaged in a characteristic hearty 
parting with one of his latest converts, upon his own doorstep, 
with admirable al fresco effect. He had just clapped him on 
the shoulder. ‘Good-bye, good-bye, Jack, my boy, and keep in 
the right path ; not up, or down, or round the gulch, you know— 
ha, ha!—but straight across lots to the shining gate.’ He had 
raised his voice under the stimulus of a few admiring spectators, 
and backed his convert playfully against the wall. ‘ Yousee! we’re 
goin’ in to win—you bet. Good-bye! I'd ask you to step in and 
have a chat, but I’ve got my work to do, and so have you. The 
gospel mustn’t keep us from that—must it, Jack—ha, ha!’ 

The convert (who elsewhere was a profane expressman, and 
had become quite imbecile under Mr. Wynn’s active heartiness 
and brotherly horse-play before spectators) managed, however, 
to feebly stammer with a blush something about ‘ Miss Nellie.’ 

‘Ah, Nellie. She, too, is at her tasks—trimming her lamps, 
you know, the parable of the wise virgins,’ continued Father 
Wynn, hastily, fearing that the convert might take the illustra- 
tion literally. ‘There, there—good-bye. Keep in the right 
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path.’ And with a parting shove he dismissed Jack and entered 
his own house. 

That ‘wise virgin,’ Nellie, had evidently finished with the 
lamp, and was now going out to meet the bridegroom, as she was 
fully dressed and gloved and had a pink parasol in her hand, as 
her father entered the sitting-room. His bluff heartiness seemed 
to fade away as he removed his soft broad-brimmed hat and 
glanced across the too fresh-looking apartment. There was a 
smell of mortar still in the air, and a faint suggestion that at any 
moment green grass might appear between the interstices of the 
red-brick hearth. The room, yielding a little in the point of cold- 
ness, seemed to share Miss Nellie’s fresh virginity, and, barring 
the pink parasol, set her off as in a vestal’s cell. 

‘I supposed you wouldn’t care to see Brace, the expressman, so 
I got rid of him at the door,” said her father, drawing one of 
the new chairs towards him slowly, and sitting down carefully as 
if it were a hitherto untried experiment. 

Miss Nellie’s face took a tint of interest. ‘Then he doesn’t 
go with the coach to Indian Spring to-day ?’ 

‘No; why?’ 

‘I thought of going over myself to get the Burnham girls 
to come to choir-meeting,’ replied Miss Nellie, carelessly, ‘and he 
might have been company.’ 

‘He’d go now, if he knew you were going,’ said her father, 
‘but it’s just as well he shouldn’t be needlessly encouraged. I 
rather think that Sheriff Dunn is a little jealous of him. By 
the way, the sheriff is much better. I called to cheer him up 
to-day’ (Mr. Wynn had, in fact, tumultuously accelerated the 
sick man’s pulse), ‘and he talked of you as usual. In fact, he 
said he had only two things to get well for. One was to catch 
and hang that woman Teresa, who shot him; the other—can’t 
you guess the other ?’ he added archly, with a faint suggestion of 
his other manner. 

Miss Nellie coldly could not. 

The Rev. Mr. Wynn’s archness vanished. ‘Don’t be a fool,’ 
he said drily. ‘He wants to marry you, and you know it.’ 

‘Most of the men here do,’ responded Miss Nellie, without 
the least trace of coquetry. ‘Is the wedding or the hanging to 
take place first, or together—so he can officiate at both ?’ 

‘His share in the Union Ditch is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars,’ continued her father, ‘and if he isn’t nominated for 
District Judge this fall, he’s bound to go to the legislature any 
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way. I don’t think a girl with your advantages and education 
can afford to throw away the chance of shining in Sacramento, San 
Francisco, or, in good time, perhaps even’ Washington.’ 

Miss Nellie’s eyes did not reflect entire disapproval of this 
suggestion, although she replied with something of her father’s 
practical quality. 

‘Mr. Dunn is not out of his bed yet, and they say Teresa’s got 
away to Arizona, so there isn’t any hurry.’ 

‘Perhaps not ; but see here, Nellie, I’ve some important news 
for you. You know your young friend of the Carquinez woods 
—Dorman—the botanist, eh? Well, Brace knows all about 
him. And what do you think he is?’ 

Miss Nellie took upon herself'a few extra degrees of cold, and 
didn’t know. 

‘An Injin! Yes, an out-and-out Siete You see he calls 
himself Dorman—Low Dorman. That’s only French for “ sleeping 
water ”—his Injin name, “ Low Dorman.”’ 

‘You mean “1]’Eau Dormante,”’ said Nellie. 

‘ That’s what I said. The chief called him “Sleeping Water ” 
when he was a boy, and one of them French Canadian trappers 
translated it into French when he brought him to California to 
school. But he’s an Injin, sure. No wonder he prefers to live in 
the woods.’ 

* Well ?’ said Nellie. 

‘Well, echoed her father, impatiently, ‘he’s an Injin, I tell 
you, and you can’t of course have anything to do with him. He 
musn’t come here again.’ 

‘But you forget,’ said Nellie, imperturbably, ‘that it was 
you who invited him here, and were so much exercised over him. 
You remember you introduced him to the Bishop and those 
eastern clergymen as a magnificent specimen of a young Califor- 
nian. You forget what an occasion you made of his coming to 
Church on Sunday, and how you made him come in his buckskin 
shirt and walk down the street with you after service !’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the Rev. Mr. Wynn, hurriedly. 

‘And,’ continued Nellie, carelessly, ‘how you made us sing 
out of the same book “ Children of. our Father’s Fold,” and how 
you preached at him until he actually got a colour!’ 

‘Yes,’ said her father,’ ‘ but it, wasn’t known then he was an 
Injin, and they are frightfully unpopular with those South- 
Western men among whomjwe, labour. Indeed, I am quite con- 
vinced that when Brace said “the only good Injin was a dead 
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one,” his expression, though extravagant perhaps, really voiced 
the sentiments of the majority. It would be only kindness to 
the unfortunate creature to warn him from exposing himself to 
their rude but conscientious antagonism.’ 

‘Perhaps you'd better tell him, then, in your own popular way, 
which they all seem to understand so well,’ responded the daughter. 
Mr. Wynn cast a quick glance at her, but there was no trace of 
irony in her face—nothing but a half-bored indifference as she 
walked toward the window. 

‘I will go with you to the coach office,’ said her father, who 
generally gave these simple paternal duties the pronounced cha- 
racter of a public Christian example. 

‘It’s hardly worth while,’ replied Miss Nellie. ‘ I’ve to stop at 
the Watsons’ at the foot of the hill, and ask after the baby, so I 
shall go on to the Crossing and pick up the coach when it passes. 
Good-bye.’ 

Nevertheless, as soon as Nellie had departed, the Rev. Mr. 
Wynn proceeded to the coach office, and, publicly grasping the 
hand of Yuba Bill, the driver, commended his daughter to his care 
in the name of the universal brotherhood of man and the Christian 
fraternity. Carried away by his heartiness he forgot his previous 
caution, and confided to the expressman Miss Nellie’s regrets that 
she was not to have that gentleman’s company. The result was 
that Miss Nellie found the coach with its passengers awaiting her 
with uplifted hats and wreathed smiles at the Crossing, and the 
box seat (from which an unfortunate stranger, who had expensively 
paid for it, had been summarily ejected) at her service beside 
Yuba Bill, who had thrown away his cigar and donned a new pair 
of buckskin gloves to do her honour. But a more serious result 
to the young beauty was the effect of the Rev. Mr. Wynn’s con- 
fidences upon the impulsive heart of Jack Brace, the expressman. 
It has been already intimated that it was his ‘ day off.’ Unable to 
summarily reassume his usual functions beside the driver without 
some practical reason, and ashamed to go so palpably as a mere 
passenger, he was forced to let the coach proceed without him. 
Discomfited for the moment, he was not, however, beaten. He 
had lost the blissful journey by her side, which would have been 
his professional right, but—she was going to Indian Spring! could 
he not anticipate her there? Might they not meet in the most 
accidental manner? And what might not come from that meeting 
away from the prying eyes of their owntown? Mr. Brace did not 
hesitate, but saddling his fleet Buckskin, by the time the stage 
coach had passed the Crossing in the high road he had mounted 
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the hill and was dashing along the ‘ cut-off’ in the same direction, 
a full mile in advance. Arriving at Indian Spring he left his horse 
at a Mexican posada on the confines of the settlement, and from 
the piled débris of a tunnel excavation awaited the slow arrival of 
the coach. On mature reflection he could give no reason why he 
had not boldly awaited it at the Express office, except a certain 
bashful consciousness of his own folly, and a belief that it might 
be glaringly apparent to the bystanders. When the coach arrived 
and he had overcome this consciousness, it was too late. Yuba 
Bill had discharged his passengers for Indian Spring and driven 
away. Miss Nellie was in the settlement, but where? As time 
passed he became more desperate and bolder. He walked reck- 
lessly up and down the main street, glancing in at the open doors 
of shops, and even in the windows of private dwellings. It might 
have seemed a poor compliment to Miss Nellie, but it was an 
evidence of his complete preoccupation when the sight of a female 
face at a window, even though it was plain or perhaps painted, 
caused his heart to bound, or the glancing of a skirt in the dis- 
tance quickened his feet and his pulses. Had Jack contented 
himself with remaining at Excelsior he might have vaguely re- 
gretted, but as soon become as vaguely accustomed to, Miss Nellie’s 
absence. But it was not until his hitherto quiet and passive love 
took this first step of action that it fully declared itself. When 
he had made the tour of the town a dozen times unsuccessfully, he 
had perfectly made up his mind that marriage with Nellie or the 
speedy death of several people, including possibly himself, was the 
only alternative. He regretted he had not accompanied her; he 
regretted he had not demanded where she was going; he contem- 
plated a course of future action that two hours ago would have 
filled him with bashful terror. There was clearly but one thing 
to do: to declare his passion the instant he met her, and return 
with her to Excelsior an accepted suitor or not to return at all. 

Suddenly he was vexatiously conscious of hearing his name 
lazily called, and, looking up, found that he was on the outskirts 
of the town, and interrogated by two horsemen. 

‘ Got down to walk, and the coach got away from you, Jack, eh ?’ 

A little ashamed of his preoccupation, Brace stammered some- 
thing about ‘collections.’ He did not recognise the men, but his 
own face, name, and business were familiar to everybody for fifty 
miles along the stage road. 

‘Well, you can settle a bet for us, I reckon. Bill Dacre thar bet 
me five dollars and the drinks that a young gal we met?at ‘the 
edge of the Carquinez Woods, dressed in a long brown duster and 
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half muffled up in a hood, was the daughter of Father Wynn of 
Excelsior. I did not get a fair look at her, but it stands to 
reason that a high-toned young lady like Nellie Wynn don’t go 
trap’sing along the wood like a Pike country tramp. I took the 
bet. May be you know if she’s here or in Excelsior ?’ 

Mr. Brace felt himself turning pale with eagerness and 
excitement. But the near prospect of seeing her presently gave 
him back his caution, and he answered truthfully that he had 
left her in Excelsior, and that in his two hours’ sojourn in Indian 
Spring he had not met her once. ‘But, he added, with a 
Californian’s reverence for the sanctity of a bet, ‘I reckon you’d 
better make it a stand off for twenty-four hours, and I'll find out 
and let you know.’ Which, it is only fair to say, he honestly 
intended to do. 

With a hurried nod of parting, he continued in the direction 
of the woods. When he had satisfied himself that. the strangers 
had entered the settlement and would not follow him for further 
explanation, he quickened his pace. In half an hour he passed 
between two of the gigantic sentinels that guarded the entrance 
toa trail. Here he paused to collect his thoughts. The woods 
were vast in extent, the trail dim and uncertain—at times 
apparently breaking off, or intersecting another trail as faint as 
itself. Believing that Miss Nellie had diverged from the highway 
only as a momentary exoursion into the shade, and that she would 
not dare to penetrate its more sombre and unknown recesses, he 
kept within sight of the skirting plain. By degrees the sedate 
influence of the silent vaults seemed to depress him. The ardour 
of the chase began to flag. Under the calm of their dim roof the 
fever of his veins began to subside; his pace slackened, he 
reasoned more deliberately. It was by no means probable that 
the young woman in a brown duster was Nellie; it was not her 
habitual travelling dress—it was not like her to walk unattended 
in the road—there was nothing in her tastes. and habits to 
take her into this gloomy forest, allowing that she had even 
entered it, and on this absolute question of her identity the two 
witnesses were divided. He stopped irresolutely, and cast a last, 
long, half-despairing look around him. Hitherto he had given 
that part of the wood nearest the plain his greatest attention. 
His glance now sought its darker recesses. Suddenly he be- 
came breathless. Was it a beam of sunlight that had pierced the 
groined roof above and now rested against the trunk of one of the 
dimmer, more secluded giants? No, it was moving; even as he 
gazed, it slipped away, glanced against another tree, passed 
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across one of the vaulted aisles, and then was lost again. Brief 
as was the glimpse, he was not mistaken—it was the figure of a 
woman. 

In another moment he was on her track, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing her reappear at a lesser distance. But the 
continual intervention of the massive trunks made the chase by 
no means an easy one, and, as he could not keep her always in 
sight he was unable to follow or understand the one intelligent 
direction which she seemed to invariably keep. Nevertheless, he 
gained upon her breathlessly, and, thanks to the bark-strewn 
floor, noiselessly. He was near enough to distinguish and recog- 
nise the dress she wore, a pale yellow that he had admired when 
he first saw her. It was Nellie, unmistakably; if it were she 
of the brown duster, she had discarded it, perhaps for greater 
freedom. He was near enough to call out now, but a sudden 
nervous timidity overcame him—his lips grew dry. What should 
he say to her? How account for his presence? ‘Miss Nellie, 
one moment!’ he gasped. She darted forward and—vanished. 

At this moment he was not more than a dozen yards from her. 
He rushed to where she had been standing, but her disappearance 
was perfect and complete. He made a circuit of the group of 
trees within whose radius she had last appeared, but there was 
neither trace of her, nor a suggestion of her mode of escape. He 
called aloud to her; the vacant woods let his helpless voice die 
in their unresponsive depths. He gazed into the air and down 
at the bark-strewn carpet at his feet. Like most of his vocation, 
he was sparing of speech, and epigrammatic after his fashion. 
Comprehending in one swift but despairing flash of intelligence 
the existence of some: fateful power beyond his own weak 
endeavour, he accepted its logical result with characteristic 
grimness, threw his hat upon the ground, put his hands in his 
pockets, and said—- 

‘Well, 'm ——!’ BreT Harte, 

(To be continued.) 
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